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A.!. ROOT, MEDINA, O. 
A.1. ROOT, EDITOR. 
ERNEST R. ROOT, ASSOCIATE EDITOR. 
J. T. CALVERT, BUSINESS MANAGER. 








Terms. $1.00 per annum; two years, $1.80; three 
years, $2.50; five years, 53.7 73, in advance; or two 
copies to one address, $1.80; three copies, $2.50; 
five copies, $3.75. These terms apply both to the 
United States, Canada, and Mexico. To all other 


oe apie inthe Universal Postal Union, 18 cents | 
To all countries out of | 


5 a extr: y for postage. 

fhe 2 cents per annum extra. 

Disceatinuances. The journal is sent until or- 
ders are received for its discontinuance. We give 
due notice when the subscription expires, and fur- 


ther notice if the first is not heeded. Any subscrib- | 


er whose subscription hus expired, wishing his 
journal discontinued, will please drop us a card at 


once; otherwise we shall assume that he wishes his | 


journal continued, and will pay for it soon. If you 
wish your journal discontinued at the end of the 
time paid for. say so in ordering, and your wishes 
will be respected. 


Terms to Agents Who Secure Subscriptions. 
Clubs to different postoffices, 90 cents eac 


the names secured are for not less than $1.00 each, 
nor advertised for less than $1.00. 
a subscriber who, by personal solicitation, secures 
subscriptions in his own locality, may retain 25 
cents for every name taken for $1.00; but at least 
half the names se secured must be new, and cash 
must accompany order. 


Receipts for Money. We send no receipt for 
subscription money. The change of the date on the 
little label shows you that the money has been 
duly received, and credited. During December and 
January it sometimes takes us three or four weeks 
before the date is clianged. If the label is not 
changed in six weeks write us, but don’t write be- 
fore that time. 

How to Send Money. You can send money at 
our risk by P.O. order, express money-order, or 
bank check or draft, and where none of these means 
are available, by registered letter Money sent in 
any other way is at your risk. We pay no exchange 
or express charges on money. Be sure to sign your 
express money-order, or indorse your check or 
draft, if not made payable to order of A. I. Root. 
If you neglect this it will have to be sent back to 
you. 

Our Responsibility. Although we do not hold 
ourselves responsible for losses that may oceur in 
deal with our advertisers, we take every precau- 
tion to admit only responsible men in our col- 
umns. 


Rates of Advertising. On not less thaa 5 lines, 
ver single insertion, and for a uniform space each 
ssue, our rates per nonpareil line are as follows: 

RATES. 

2 insertions, per line 


lto 
3to 
6tol 
12 to 7 
18 to 23 
24 insertions 


On from 3 to 7 inches 
above rates. 

On 8 inches or more, 2c per line less. 

On less than 6 lines space, 5c per line more than 
above rates. 

By nonpareil line we mean ¥, of an inch of space 
up and down the column. Twelve nonpareil lines of 
space, therefore, measure One inch. Remember that 
an ad. that is ‘“‘displayed’’ may have only two or 
three lines of big letters, yet may measure 24 non- 
pareil lines of space. 

For electrotyped advertisements we will allow an 
additional discount of 5 per cent. 

A. I. ROOT, Medina, ©. 
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space, Ic per line less than 


In other words, | 


BEE CULTURE. 
CLUBBING LIst. 


We will send GLEANINGS with— 
The American Bee Journal, weekly, 
The Bee-Keepers’ Review, 

American Bee-Keeper, 

The Canadian Bee Journal, weekly, 
American Apiculturist, 
Progressive Bee-Keeper, 

The British Bee Journal. 

All of the above journals, 
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American Agriculturist, 
American Gardening, 
Prairie Farmer, 
Rural New-Yorker, 
Farm Journal, 

cientific American, 

hio Farmer, 
Country Gentleman, 
U. 8. Official Postal Guide, 
Sunday-School Times, weekly, 
Drainage and Farm Journal, 
Fanciers’ Monthly, 
Illustrated Home Journal, 
Orchard and Garden, 





| Above Rates include all Postage in U.S. and Canada.] 


Hebblewhite & Co., 369 George St., Sidney, New 
| South Wales, are our authorized age nts for Austra- 
| liaand adjacent islands. All remittances for sub- 
| scriptions to GLEANINGS should be made to them. 

Subscription price, 5 shillings per annum postpaid. 


; or to | 
the same postoffice, 75 cents each, providing that | 





— 
Adulterated Extracted Honey 


labeled with the name and ad- 

If labeled at 
of some PACK- 
Comb honey can 
counterfeited 


is never 
dress of a BEE-KEEPER. 
all it bears the name 
ING OR MIXING-HOUSE. 
not be successfully 
adulterated, but all 


Honey, 


the kind that comes from hives, whether 
comb or extracted, should have the pack- 
ages appropriately adorned with 


Honey Labels, 


bearing the name 


or 


Pure 


neatly printed, and 
and address of the producer. Nothing 
fur to prove that HONEY IS 
HONEST as the name of the bee-keeper 
himself. Our facilities for doing all 
kinds of honey-label work in one or 
more colors are the best, and we can 
do it cheap. Send for our special label 
eatalogue of samples, free on applica 
tion. 


Circulars # Catalogues 
for Bee-Keepers. 


is another one of our specialties. Hav- 
ing, as we do, the best of printing facili 
ties, skilled workmen, and an enormously 
large collection of apicultural cuts, we 
are ina position to do you good work, 
and cheap. Send for our prices and sam- 
ples, free on application. 


A. I. ROOT, MEDINA, O. 
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TREES and PLANTS that thrive in 
Northern climates, as well as for Southern. 
Why not buy direct at half the price usually 
paid to Tree agents? 

Lovett’s Guide to Horticulture is issued, 
of course, with the object of selling goods, but 
we also bear in mind that the public will not 
be satisfied to have us blow our own horn un- 
less we take pains to repay them for their 
trouble in listening. 

Hence we have issued this book, which is 
the most elaborate and complete ever pub- 
lished by any Nursery Establishment in the 
world. It is finely illustrated and tells all 
about planting, pruning and care. Reliable 
information fills it from cover to cover. No 
person interested in the garden and orchard 
should be without this handsome book, Write 
for it at once. It’s Free, or with colored 
plates ten cents. 


Distant Shipments a Specialty. 
J. T. LOVETT CO., Little Silver, N. J. 


G@1n responding *%o this adverti-ement mention GLEANINGS 
Isa big point, in supplying goods; ours gives you 
low freight rates. 8 we sell low, you should have 
our circular of supplies. 1-18db 


I, J. STRINGHAM, 92 BARCLAY ST., N. Y. 


Please mention this paper. 


ALSIKE. 


Now is the time to sow, and during the next two 
months. We have a good supply of choice seed at 
the following prices, which are low for the present 
condition of the market: 

1 lb., postpaid, 3tc; 3 lbs. for $1.00. 

1 lb. with other goods, 25c; 4 lbs. for $1.00. 

1 peck (15 lbs.), $2.80; 44 bushel, $5.40. 

1 Cashel, $10.50; 2 bushels, $20.00. 

Bag included in every case. 


A. 1. ROOT, Medina, oO. 





$4 or $5 


Will buy ONE HIVE or ITALIAN BEES 

AND QUEEN. Simplicity Hive and Frame or 

Hoffman Closed-End Frame and Hive. 
JOHN A. THORNTON, 


Lima, Illinois. 
Please mention this paper. 





27db 
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OUR . 
QrueR Seens-“Equauiy-*RELaBle 
AW LIVINGSTON’S acute 
BOX 273, COLUMBUS, one’ 


€3'ln responding to this advertisement mention GLEANINGS, 


- TEXAS. 


Queens by return mail a specialty. Untested, 
March, April, and May, $1.00 each; six, $5.00; after, 
‘5c each; six, $4.20, or $8.00 per dozen. Discount on 
larger orders. Contracts made to furnish certain 
| number weekly. The above are the three-banded 

Italians. I also breed the five banded strains at 
above price except tested, of which I will have 
none till April 15th. A few fine breeders, either 
c— $5. T have changed my postoftice from 
| 











Farmersville, Texas, to Floyd. Money-order office, 
JENNIE ATCHLEY, 
Friovo, Hunr Co., Texas. 


Greenville. 
| Itfdb 
| Grin responding to this advertisement mention GLEANINGS, 


| 
J.C. SAYLES, 


| HARTFORD, WIS., 
| MANUFACTURES APIARIAN SUPPLIES OF EVERY 
DESCRIPTION. CATALOGUE FREE TO 


ALL. SEND YouR ADDRESS. 
Please mention this paper. 


~——~Muth’s——— 
Honey ~ Extraetor. 


Square Glass Honey~Jars, 
Tin Buckets, Bee-~hives. 
Honey~Sections, &e., &e. 
Perfeetion Cold~Blast Smokers. 
APPLY TO 


CHAS. F. MUTH & SON, Cincinnati, 0. 


Send 10-ct. stamp for “Practical Hints to Bee-keepers.’ 
Please mention this paper. 


3tfdb 








Wholesale and Retail Manufacturer 


and Dealerin BEE-KEEPERS’ SUPPLIES. 


ONE-PIECE SECTIONS A SPECIALTY, 
AS GOOD AS THE BEST. 
W.E. SMITH, 
Successor to Smith & Smith, 


KENTON, Haroin Co., Ono. 
In writing advertisers please mention this paper 


Send for catalogue. 
5tfdb 


7 a © a 
Bee-Hives # Sections 
A specialty. Foundation, Smokers, etc., in stock. 

Send for new list, free. 


4tfdb W.D.SOPER, Jackson, Mich. 


Choice Fowls and Eggs for sale at 
¢ alltimes. Finely illustrated cireu- 





POULTR 


lar free. GEER BROS St. Marys, Mo. 2I1tfdb 
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Contents of this Number. 
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CIRCULARS RECEIVED. 


Catalogues have lately been received from the following 
W.H. Laws, Lavaca, Ark. 
E. Kretchmer, Red Oak Ia. 
’. D. Soper, Jackson, Mich. 
Geer Brothers, St. Mary’s, Mo 
8. Valentine, Hagerstown, Md. 
W. H. Norton, Skowhegan, Me. 
P. L. Viallon. Bayou Goula, La. 
J. M. Young, Plattsmouth. Neb 
Luther & Horton, Redlands, Cal. 
A. A. Weaver, Warrensburg, Mo. 
J. Van Deusen & Sons, Sprout Brook, N. Y. 
E. L. Goold & Co., Brantford, Ontario, Canada. 
The following are from our press 
N. A. Knapp, Rochester, O. 
J. D. Kennady, Jordan, Ky. 
John 8. Reese, Winchester, Ky 
Engh & McPherson, Lochie!l, Wis. 
A. F. McAdams, Columbus Grove, O. 
Plinny Shepardson, Freeport, Wash. 

















CONVENTION NOTICES. 


The sixth semi-annual convention of the Missouri State Bee 
kcepers’ Association will be held at Pertle Springs. Warrens- 
burg, Mo., Apr. 6 and 7, 188, in the parlors of the Minnewawa 
Hotel — the finest in Johnson Co. A rate of $1.00 per day has 
been secured for bee-keepers attending the convention. 

W.S. DORN BLASER, Sec., Higginsville, Mo. 


The Utah Bee-keepers’ Association will hold a convention in 
this city, April 7th. The organization has every indication of 
being a decided success this time. J.C. SWANER, Sec. 

Salt Lake City. 


SPECIAL NOTICES. 


STRAWBERRIES. 

A friend in Indiana calls attention to “strawber- 
ries” in our seed catalogue where the Sterling is 
classed as a stauminate or perfect-blossom variety. 
The three kinds last mentioned on our list, Sterling, 
Bubach, and Haverland are pistillates, or imperfect 
towering varieties, and need from one-fourth to one- 
half their number of staminates such as Jessie or 
Gandy planted with them to insure a paying crop of 
fruit. 

WHITE DUTCH AND SWEET CLOVER SEED WANTED, 

Our stock of white Dutch clover seed is almost 
exhausted, and sweet-clover seed all gone. If any 
of our readers have seed of either to sell, you will 
kindly submit samples at once, stating how much 
you have, and if possible the price you want for it. 
We withdraw our published selling’ prices on white 
Dutch till we are supplied. It will probably be the 
same price as alsike. We will bill it as low as we 
can afford on such orders as we receive. 

POULTRY NETTING AND FENCING. 

Our special netting and fencing catalogue, with 
discount sheet, is now ready for mailing. These 
catalogues are furnished us by the manufacturers, 
and we have been out of them for some months. 
Owing to enlargement of the factory, and other 
causes, Wwe have been delayed in getting the lists, 
and have several hundred applications that have 
accumulated for the past few months. If any who 
have already written for one do not receive it with- 
in the next ten days, drop us a postal, with another 
request. We have nochange in price to note, our 
prices being the same us last year, and given in con- 
densed form on page 51 of our catalogue. We shall 
= pleased to mail the special list to any on applica- 
tion. 
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BEE CULTURE. 


MAPLE SUGAR AND SYRUP. 

Since the appearance of the notice of sugar and 
syrup in last number we have received a good many 
orders, especially for sugar. We have also hada 
spell of winter weather, so that very little sugar 
has been brought in yet by the producers, although 
we have syrup enough offered to meet all demands. 
We hope very soon to have plenty of sugar for all 
orders. In former years we have always had a sur- 
plus, and see no reason why we should not bave 
enough for all demands this year. As we have three 
grades of sugar, and syrup 1s offered us in about as 
great variety, we have decided to offer you two 
grades of this. No. 1 gilt-edge will be $1.20 per gal- 
lon; 10 gal., $10.50. No. 2, good quality, $1.00 per 
gallon; 10 gal., $8.50. What we list here as No. 2 
good is liked by some fully as well as the gilt-edge, 
and by some even better. It is a good ordinary run 
of syrup, and we can supply you all you wantat 
above figures. 


NEW HAMMOND TYPEWRITER FOR $60.00. 

We have a new Hammond typewriter that has not 
done two full days’ work, that we offer for sixty 
dollars. It has the ‘* Universal”’ keyboard, same ar- 
rangement as the Remington. We got the machine 
expecting to use itin our office because of some 
superior points that it possesses over other machines. 
We found on trial, however, that, although the ar- 
rangement of the keys is the same, the touch of 
them is so different that a Remington operator 
could not write successfully on the Hammond 
without learning over again. The Remington and 
other similar machines have the staccato (or piano) 
tinger movement, while the Hammond has the 
larghetto (or organ) movement. The Hammond 
seems to be preferred by clergymen and other pro- 
fessional men who do not use it continuously as we 
do ina business office. Dr. Miller and G. M. Doo- 
little both use and prefer the Hammond, and would 
no doubt tell you that the above offer is a bargain. 


A GOOD TIME COMING. 


Asarule Ido not like to hear people grumble; 
but there is one kind of grumbling that I am wateh- 
ing and waiting for—yes, lam hungering to hear a 
little of it. When it comes I expect it to be some- 
thing along in this line: ** What has got into these 
farming people? They are getting so they charge a 
body just what they have a mind to, and they know 
we can not help onrselves. Clover seed thut used 
to be three or four dollars a bushel is now eight and 
ten; and these bee-keepers that raise alsike want 
even more. The yellow onion-sets are $7.0Ua bushel 
at wholesale. Wheat and flour are going up con- 
stantly, and nobody knows what things are coming 
to.”’ Well, friends, I have not heard anybody say 

ust that; but in looking over a price list dated 
March lj, of seeds, ete., 1] thought it looked some- 
thing like it. There has been, as you know, a ten- 
dency to run away from the farms, and crowd into 
town; and I fully expect that these people who 
like real progressive farming are going to havea 
good time after a little. So don't you be in a hurry 
to desert the farm where you are now doing even 
tolerably well. A.LR 





CLOVER SEED. 

Two weeks ago we announced an advance in the 
price of peavine or mammoth clover seed from $6.00 
to $7.60 per bushel. It has since gone up at sucha 
rate that it is worth to-day fully as much as alsike, 
which we are selling at $10.50, or two bushels for 
$20.00. Common red or medium clover is also the 
same price. This ought to stimulate the demand 
for alsike seed, because it does not require more 
than half as many pounds of seed to the acre as of 
the large clovers, because the seed is so fine.. You 
can see from the article on page 165 of last issue 
that it is fully as valuable for hay, as well as for a 
paying seed crop. We have a good supply of choice 
seed at prices last named. We can not fill orders 
after this date for peavine at less than the price of 
alsike, unless the market subsides again. You may 
be sure we will give you the best price we can, con- 
sistent with the market as it rules at the time your 
order comes. Some few are so unreasonable as to 
insist that we fill orders at the catalogue price 
printed some time ago, no matter where the mar- 
ket goes or what we have to pay. Asa rule, these 
are the people who do not watch the market and in- 
form themselves of what is going on, When the 
market is so unsteady as it has been on clover for 
the past two or three months, there is no printed 








1892 GLEANINGS IN 
price list that can keep pace with it; and we dis- 
tinctly state that prices are subject to change with- 
out notice. As we have a good supply of alsike we 
can maintain present price. 


DECLINE IN THE PRICES OF GARDEN SEEDS. 

In fixing the prices on our seeds we do not wish 
to be below other reliable seedsmen, neither do we 
wish to be above them. When we grow a fine stock 
with much pains and care, we at once consult offers 
from various reliable sources, and fix our prices ac- 
eordingly. If we discover later that some reliable 
grower has given a better price, of course we must 
adopt the same price, whether we make or lose in 
the operation. Therefore we make the following 
changes in our catalogue for 1892. In taking these 
prices, please remember they are figured so close 
that, when seeds are wanted by mail, you must add 
1 cent per ounce; 5c ed half-pound, or 9¢ per pound, 
to cover postage and packing. Peas and beans by 
the pint and quart must also have &c per pint and 
lide per quart added. On corn, add 12c per quart. 

NEW PRICES ON GARDEN SEEDS. 
Henderson’s bush lima bean. Qt., 40c: peck, $2.75. 
Kidney wax bean. Pint, 15c; peck, $1.50. 

Extra early Jersey pole lima beans. Qt., 30c; pk.., 


2.°'5. 

King of the Garden lima. Qt., 35¢e; peck, $2.25. 
ees Early Summer cabbage. Oz., 20c; Ib., 
-,. 

Fottler’s Brunswick. Oz., 20c: Ib., $2.00. 

Large Red Drumhead. O2., 20c; Ib., $2.25. 

Dwarf Golden Heart celery. Oz., 15c; 1b., $1.75. 

Corn, Corey's Extra Early; Shoepeg; Late Mam- 
moth, and Gold Coin will all be sold at the uniform 
price of % pint, 5c; qt., 15¢; peck, 75; bushel, #2.75. 

Lettuce, Grand Rapids. O7., 20c; Ib., $2.25. 

Muskmelons, Emerald. Oz., Uc; Lb., 75. 

Miller’s Cream, same as above. 

Onions, Silverskin, or white Portugal. 
Ib., $3.00. 

Yellow Globe Danvers. Oz., 20c; Ib., $2.00; 5 Ibs., 
$1.75 per Ib. 

White Victoria. 

Parsnip, Improved Guernsey. 
#3.00. 

Peas, Alaska. Peck, $1.50; bushel, $5.00. 

American Wonder. Peck, $1.75; bushel, #6.00. 

Stratagem. Qt., 25c; peck, $1.75. 

Sandwich Island oyster-plant. Oz., 10c; [b., $1.25, 

Squash. Giant Summer Crookneck. Oz., le; Ib., 66. 

Hubbard squash. z., 10c; 1b., 65. 

Tomato. Golden Queen. Oz., 2vc; 1b., $2.50. 

Ignotum. 02z., 25c; lb., #2.60. 

Dwarf Champion. Oz., 20c; Ib., $2.50, 

Turnip. Breadstone. Oz., lc; Ib., 80c. 

Those who have purchased since the first of Jait® 
uary, and who have paid enough more than the 
above figures to make it worth while to call our at- 
tention to the fact, can have a rebate correspond- 
ing to the above, when they make it known. Prices 
of other seeds will be as in our seed catalogue, 
which is ready to mail on application. As usual, 
there are liable to be sudden changes, without no- 
tice. As an illustration: Almost every seedsman 
in the United States has sold out on the Prizetaker 
onion, therefore the price has gone up so that it 
would be impossible for us to hold to our printed 
price list were it not for the fact that our boys got 
the price pretty well up to start with—#6.00 per lb. 
Just now the very best figure that can be obtained 
of William Henry Maule, the originator, even on 
10.-lb. lots, is $5.00. Thus you see why a seedsman 
must add, “All prices are subject to sudden ad- 
vances without notice.” The rapid fluctuations on 
clover seed within a few days (see mention else- 
where) is a vivid illustration of this. Therefore do 
not get cross and call your seedsman names because 
he sometimes finds everybody sold out to such an 
extent that he absolutely can not 
printed price list. 

COLD-FRAME CABBAGE-PLANTS,. 

We have three or four thousand of these that we 
should be glad to dispose of at once, as the room 
they oceupy is wanted for other purposes. Of 
course, they are the Jersey Wakefield. 


Oz., Bis 


Oz., 25¢; Ib., $3.00. 
Lb., 40¢; 10 Ibs., 


STANLEY EXTRACTORS. 

We desire to notify those in want of these ma- 
chines that we are now the manufacturers, having 
bought out the stock and good will from E, R. New- 
comb, and the control of the patent from G. W. 
Stanley. We have a good stock of machines ready 
for prompt shipment. 


adhere to his | 


buckets, for #2. 





BEE CULTURE. 
HONEY COLUMN. 


CITY MARKETS. 
DETROIT.—Honey.—Comb honey is selling very 
slowly. Stocks rather low. Best bringing 13. Ex- 
tracted, 7@8. Beeswax, firmer at at 26@27. 
M. H. Hunt, 
Mar. 9. Bell Branch, Mich. 
CINCINNATI.—Honey.—No change in the murket 
since our last. Demandis slow. Extracted honey 
brings 5@8 on arrival. Comb honey sells at M@I6 
for best white in a jobbing way. 
Beeswax.—There is a fair demand for this, at 
23@25, for good to choice yellow on arrival. 
CHAS. F. MutH, 


Mar. 9. ___ Cincinnati, Ohio. 


SAINT Louts.— Honey.—Market very quiet in comb, 
at unchanged prices. Some inquiry for extracted 
at 54, in barrels; 64%@7 in cans. Beeswax, prime, 27. 

Mar. 9. D. G. Turr Gro. Co., 

St. Louis, Mo. 

KANSAS City.—Honey.—The market for all kinds 
of honey is very slow. The supply is large, demand 
light. We quote: No. 1 white, 1-lb., 14@15; No. 2, 
18@14; No. 1 amber, 1-lb., 10@12; No. 2, dark, 8@10. 
Extracted, white, 7; amber, 6@6%; dark, 5@5\. 

Beeswar, 23@26. 

Mar. 9. 





CLEMONS, MASON & Co., 
Kansas City, Mo. 
BostoNn.—Honey.—We quote you our honey-mar- 
ket as follows. One pound comb white, 18@14. Ex- 
tracted, 6@7. Demand fair. 
Mar. 9. BLAKE & RIPLEY, 
Boston, Mass. 


KANSAS Ciry.—Honey.—Demand poor, with a large 
supply of comb. We quote: Comb, -Llb., faney, 
14@15; durk, 83@9. Extracted, white, 7; dark, 5@6. 
Beeswax, none on the market. 

Mar. 9. HAMBLIN & BEARSS, 

514 Walnut St., Kansas City, Mo. 

PORTLAND. Honey.—Comb honey searce, 1-lb. sell 
ing 16@1s; 2-Ib.. 4@16. Extracted, 63,@7%. 

Beeswax, scarce at 30, 

Feb. 25. LEVY, SPLEGL & Co.., 

Portland, Or. 

ALBANY. Honey.—Sinece the beginning of Lent 
there has been considerable demand for comb hon- 
ey, but at reduced prices. The Jewish trade are 
also beginning to buy extracted for their annual 
festivities, which occur soon. We quote: White- 
clover. 11@13; mixed, 9@10: buckwheat, 8@9. Ex- 
tracted, light, 7@8; dark, 6@7. Beeswax, 25@26. 


Mar. 10. CHAS. MCCULLOCH &Co., 
Albany, N. Y. 
CHicAGo.—Honey.—The market is not very active; 


but some sales are made at unchanged prices. Fan- 
cy comb sells at 15@16; off grades and dark comb 
are uncertain in price. Extracted sells freely, at 
6@7@sx, according to kind and quality. Beeswax, 
25@27. 
R. A. BURNET, 

Mar. 8. 161 So. Water St., Chicago, ILI. 

For SALE.--California 2-Lb. section comb honey at 
We per Ib. Wis. and Mich. 1-lb. section candied 
comb honey at lic per Ib. If you want honey of 
any description, write us. S.T. Fisn & Co.; 
4-5-Hd 189 So. Water St., Chicago, Il. 

FoR SALE.— One 30-gal. bbl. medium dark honey. 
fine flavor, at 5e per Ib. One 45 or 50 gal. bbl. of 
mangrove, very white and candied solid, of fine 
quality and flavor at 5} net, f. 0. b. Samples sent to 
intending purchasers, if desired. J. B. CASE, 

Port Orange, Volusia Co., Fla. 

20 Ibs. extracted clover honey, in new 
By the barrel cheap. 


FOR SALE. 








6-7d B. T. BALDWIN, Marion, Ind. 
OR SALE.—A No. 3 Novice Extractor, used 


only onee. Price $6.00. Freight paid. 


C.C. GRIFFIN, Olean, N. Y. 
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28-page RESTRICTOR book. How 
Free to avoid swarms, brace-combs, and losses 
® in winter. How to get bees into sections 
in one hour; and rear queens in full colonies, etc., 
same old fixtures. C. W. Dayton, Clinton, Wis. 
24-23db Please mention this paper 


EARLY QUEENS, 


ROM our branch Apiary in Texas, which is 
three miles from any other bees, and none but 
the best FIVE - BANDED Golden Italian 
Queens used to rear Queens and Drones. Our 
bees are the gentlest, best workers, and most beau- 
tiful bees known. Safe arrival and entire satis- 
faction guaranteed. One Warranted Queen, March 
and April, $1.25; 6 for $6.00. If you want the best, 
send for our circular at once. 1-24db 
S.F. 4&1. TREGO, Swevona, /LL. 


ln writing to advertisers please mention this paper. 


BEE-HIVES, SECTIONS, ETC. 


We make the best goods and sell them cheap. 

Our Sections are far the best on the market. 

Our Works turn out the most goods of any facto- 
ry in the world. 





Our goods are known as the best throughout the | 


United States and Europe. 
Write for free, illustrated catalogue and price list. 


G. B. LEWIS CO., WATERTOWN, WIS. 


Please mention this paper. 1tfdb 


My 654 
Colonies 
of Italians 


Are wintering well, and, as usual, I will sell a lim- 


ited number of them to reduce stock ta the required | 
Each hive shipped to my customers will | 


number. 1 
contain a full prosperous colony of Italian bees, 


with a last year’s tested queen, on eight Hoffman 
frames of brood and honey. As my main object in 
handling bees is honey, we raise all our queens in 
full colonies from cells built under the swarming 
impulse, using the choicest and most profitable 
stock to breed from. 

Safe arrival guaranteed in May and first half of 
June. For terms please address 


seb JULIUS HOFFMAN, 
CANAJOBARIE, N. ¥. 


(27 In responding to this adverUisement Incnlion GLEANINGS 





Good Queens Cheap. 


300 tested Italian queens, raised last season, for 
sale at $1; $10 per doz. A few hybrids at 25c each. 
They will be shipped about June 15th to 24th, or 
later if desired. Have order booked now and send 
money when you want them. My bees have been 
BRED FOR BUSINESS, and these are bar- 
gains. Nuclei and full colonies at very low rates. 

Send 25c for sample by mail of 


THE UTILITY BEE-ESCAPE. 


Thoroughly tested, practical and cheap. It cleans 
them out and they stay out. Any one can make it. 
Get a sample and make your own. 4tfdb 


J.A. GREEN, Dayton, Tl. 


¢#"In responding to this advertisement mention GLEANINGS 








THE BEE-KEEPERS’ 


REVIEW 


{ Progressive and Practical; 
Is | Fearless and Truthful ; 
Unbiased and Independent ; 
Enterprising and Illustrated ; 


And filled with IDEAS from cover to cover. Send 
10 cts. for three back numbers and see if this is not 
a truthful advertisement; or, better still, send $1.00 
and receive the REVIEW one year. 
W. Z. HUTCHINSON, 
FLINT, MicH. 
ln responding to this advertisement mention GLEANINGS 





HIVES AND 

DOVETAILED © rrst12s QUEENS, 

Send for price list of Italian Queens, Drones 
Hives, Smokers, Foundation, ete. Hien veceding 

ueen, after March 1, $4.00. Tested, $2.00; 3 for $5.00. 

ntested, in April, $1.00; 6 for $5.00, or $9.00 per duz- 
en by mail. Safe arrival guaranteed. Orders for 
Queens booked for 20 days or more, 5 per cent dis- 
count, Make money orders payable at Clifton. 
3tfdb COLWICE & COLWICK, NORSE. BOSQUE CO., TEXAS. 


. La responding to this advertisement mention GLEANINGS. 


RECORD BOOKS 


Show that requeening, early in the spring, colonies 
having old worn-out queens, more than doubles the 
yield of surplus, and tends to 


PREVENT SWARMINC. 


I make a specialty of contract orders for 
of the Leather-back strain of Italians. 
ready to ship Ist to 10th of March. 


A. F. BROWN, 
HUNTINGTON, PUTNAM CO., FLA. 


ueens 
ueens 





4-5d Agent Southern Express Co. 
(2 Ip responuing to this advertisement mention GLEANINGs. 
SUPPLIES wuocton 
—AND— 
WHOLESALE. 


B i leet sepeon, J used in the Apiary. 
4 yreatest variety and largest stock 
in the West. New catalog, 54 illustrated aes. 
free to bee-keepers. ERETCHMER. RED OAK, IOWA. 


In writing advertisers please mention this paper. 


OUNDATIO oom ie mp my 
, Specialties. No. ’-groov 
Sections at $3.00 per thousand. Special “Seles 
to dealers. Send for free price ifst of every 
thing needed in the open. 
2tfdb M. H. HUNT, Bell Branch, Mich. 


("ln responding to this adverci-ement mention GLEANINGR 











Send for Price List to 
- ’ ‘2 ot HARBAUGH, 
anuf’r and Dealer in Bee- Keepers’ 8 lies. 
Breeder of Italian and Carniolan Recs and. 
Queens, Light and Dark Colored Ferrets. 
25th and Clay Sts., - - - St. Joseph, Mo. 
&@"ln responding to this advertisement mention GLEANINGS, 





Porter’s Spring Bee-Escape. 


We guarantee it to be the best escape known, and far 
If, on trial of from one to a doz- 
en, you do not find them so, or if they do not prove sat- # 
isfactory in every way, return them by mail within 90 @ 


superior to all others. 


days after receipt, and we will refund your money. 


PRICES:—Each, by mail, postpaid, with full direc- 
Send for circular and testi- 


ver dozen, $2.25. 


tions, 20c; 
Supply dealers, send for wholesale prices. 


monials. 


10tfdb R. & E. C. PORTER, LEWISTOWN, ILL. 





(#Tln responding to this advertisement mention GLEANINGS. 
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I'M OFF THE FENCE with both feet, standing 
up straight for no bounty. 

A WAIL comes from Minnesota, that tent cat- 
erpillars are destroying basswood bloom. 

Mrs. AXTELL says in P. B. K. that “it takes 
brains to care for bees.” Just listen to her! 

MICA in stoves will soon become dimif you 
burn any thing but hard coal. No wood, paper, 
or soft coal. 

Tue C. B. J. thinks it high time something 
were done about a bee-keepers’ convention at 
the World’s Fair. 

ADULTERATION exists. Plenty of it. No use 
to blink the matter. Fight is the word. No 
make-believe fight, either. 

REMEMBER that bees consume six times as 
much honey in April asin December; and if 
you don’t look out some will starve. 

Epiror Cooper, of the Bee-keepers’ Maga- 
zine, is doing missionary work, trying to get 
people to plant flower-seeds. Success to him. 

THE ONTARIO Bee-keepers’ Association sends 
free to each member this year a copy of the 
Cc. B. J., the same being a good paper. 

ARTIFICIAL HONEY is made in Germany so 
good that scientific men say it can’t be detected. 
But the bee-men say it tastes like burnt sugar. 

ALLEY has 32 colonies in the house-apiary, 
with the view of getting them strong earlier in 
the season. In May Api. he’ll tell how it works. 

GooSEBERRIES, aS honey-plants, are recom- 
mended to be planted in fence-corners, every- 
where, even in waste places, by F. Huck, in 
Deutsche Imker. 

COLORADO beats Michigan. L. Brock, at 
Colorado State convention. said it cost 124 cents 
per pound to produce comb honey. Now, who 
‘an do it for 14g ? 

Mrs. MILTON CONE (Api.) says a flock of Pe- 
kin ducks allowed the range of their apiary al- 
most depopulated the hives; but she raised 700 
chickens all right. 

I SAW A BOOK about patents, on Ernest’s desk. 
Has he so far departed from the way in which 
he was brought up as to be contemplating the 
getting-out of a patent? May be he intends to 
“5 sealed covers. 

B. HALL denies the soft impeachment that 
he pF oboe a 7s bee-space. I thought it seem- 
ed a pretty tight squeeze; but there it was, in 
cold print, on page 784, C. B. J. Did the C. B. J. 
printer man monkey with those figures ? 
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J DIDN’T BELIEVE G. K. Hubbard was hard- 
hearted enough to keep that boy standing al- 
ways working at his section press. The picture 
now shows him sitting down. 

U. GuBLER (Review) thinks it probable that, 
the older the larva, the older the nurse-bee that 
feeds it, a larva of one or two days being fed by 
ahurse not more than five days old; a nurse 
nine days old pre paring a suitable diet for 
larve of four or five days. 


THE PROGRESSIVE BEE-KEEPER gets a raking 
from one of its patrons for using type so large 
that it “is first-reader type, fit only for children 
to read.” Yes; but, friend Urban, you don’t 
know what a comfort to spectacled eyes is that 
same large type, so beautifully printed on nice 
paper. 

I’> GIVE quite a little to have friends Doolit- 
tle and Taylor shut in a room together to argue 
out the cost of honey—kept there till they 
agreed—and they would agree if they had prim 
enough—and then have a phonograph report 
the whole thing. We’d get some valuable 
points. 

Tue C. B.J. calls the N. A. B. K. A. a stock 
company. and doubts “if a meeting of stock- 
holders will be as interesting as a convention of 
members.” Say: if I've been fooled into this 
thing, and we’re not to have a convention of 
members any more, I’m going to get out and 
join the O. B. K. A.—if they’ll let me. 

OUTDOOR WINTERING Was @ Success with the 
four colonies I packed in the winter of 1890. I 
left out 12 last winter to try in winter cases. 
Failing to get cases in time, I concluded to leave 
the 12 out without protection. I wanted to find 
out how they would winter in that condition. 
I found out. Just 100 per cent of them died 
dead. 

THE NAME N.A. B. K. A. has too much al- 
phabet init. R. MeKnight,in C. B. J., short- 
ens itto N. A. B. A. That’s sensible, especially 
as * Bee-keepers ’ is really only one word, and 
there is no initial K. Wouldn't it be sufficient- 
ly distinctive to call it, for short, ‘* North 
American Association,” and use the initials 
rig “ 

QUIGLE . had bees in hives with flat covers. 

‘After a light snow,.”’ he says’ ** the snow had 
satin dover the cluster on all of them, showing 
just where they had clustered, while the snow 
on the covers of empty hives had not begun to 
melt. Don’t you think from the above that 
some heat escapes through a % board?’ Yes, 
and it shows that packing over the board would 
be an improvement. 

*‘T HAVE business relations with some 73 so- 
cieties, and have become personally acquainted 
with more than 3000 bee-keepers. Among the 
3000 I do not know of one drinker.’ So said Mr. 
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Glatow, in the Centralverein of Germany. 1 
think it has been noticeable that, in every body 
of bee-keepers I have ever seen, they were an 
exceptionally clean set of men. Mr. Glatow 
thinks bee-keeping helps to make them so. 

THE LAYING OF QUEENS, the German writer 
Gerstung contends, is not continuous, but peri- 
odic. about 7 periods of 22 days each in a 
season: 16 or 17 days of laying, followed by 5 to 
7 days of rest, makes the period of 22 days. I 
should have said eggs can be found any day in 
my hives: but if Gerstung is right. there ought 
to be a day or two every three weeks when 
there is not an egg in the hive. Let's watch, 
this summer. 

THIN SECTIONS, not more than 1). thick, have 
the following strong points claimed in their fa- 
vor by the C. B.J.: Capped sooner than thick 
ones: whiter. because less time in hive: looks 
clearer when you look through the sections: hon- 
ey thicker: ships better; sells better. All right, 
friend Jones. ll change to any thickness you 
say. if you get the rest to agree: but don’t, 
please don’t ask us to change from 444 for the 
other dimensions, just as we've settled on that 
for a standard. 

A CORRESPONDENT, referring to the editor's 
statement that he can get bee-work done for 
$1.50 to $2.00 per day. thinks emphasis should 
be placed on the qualifying clause, * providing 
we supervise or superintend the work.” 1 don't 
see that there’s any thing particularly out of 
balanee in that correspondent’s head. If you 
had a number of hands and hired a superinten- 
dent. wouldn't you charge up the superinten- 
dent's time in expenses? And shouldn't you 
charge for your own superintending ? 

CHEMICAL ANALYsIS made by the U.S. Gov- 
ernment chemists, has in some cases decided 
that honey was adulterated, or “ apparently 
adulterated.” which was known to be pure. 
Perhaps this is the explanation, which I get 
from the German: In polarization, honey turns 
to the left, cane sugar to the right. But honey- 
dew turns to the right also: and as even the 
finest samples of honey are likely to have just a 


little honey-dew in them, polarization would 


show “apparent” adulteration where there 
was none, 
Honey FoR Grip is going the rounds of the 


German dailies. Take daily a teaspoonful of 
honey and let it dissolve slowly on the tongue, 
as a preventive, the formic acid killing the ba- 
cillus that attacks the mucus membrane of the 
throat. Honey dissolved in water and drawn 
into the nostrils hastens a cure. The Deutsche 
Imker adds that, besides being pure. the honey 
must not have been heated, for that dispels the 
formic acid. That's all right for a German ba- 
cillus; but do you suppose a wide-awake Tli- 
nois bacillus would give in fora littl: thing 
like that? 
eT a 


COST OF COMB HONEY. AGAIN. 


DOOLITTLE REPLIES. 





The main part of my mission in this world is 
to stand for God, for the right. and for human- 
ity. -Feeling this to be the ease. and feeling 
that you. Mr. Editor, and Messrs. Taylor and 
Hilton, are wrong on this matter of the cost of 


comb honey, I crave the privilege of being 
heard again on this subject in GLEANINGS. 


The position you three take savors much of the 
ideas advocated by the hard-fisted and hard- 
hearted of this world, that a few should receive 
a large share of this world’s goods, while the 
average person should work for a mere pittance. 
BK. Taylor. in his noble article in the February 
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Review, says. “In this age, grab-games of one 
kind and another get away with more than 
half of all we earn.’ But according to the 
three persons named above, it is not “ grab- 
games” which is doing this, but * net profit” is 
to take nearly the whole. I wish it distinetly 
understood, that Doolittle believes that the 
labor of hands and brains is just as much cost 
in producing honey as is the money spent in 
buying hives, crates, sections, or any of the 
other cash outlays: also that the labor of hands 
and brains is just as much cost in overseeing 
the apiary as it is cost in producing manufac- 
tured articles or in running any other business 
of the country, where $1000, $5000, 310,000, or 
#20,000 is often paid an efticient overseer. Yet, 
with Mr. Hilton all of this overseeing, and with 
Mr. Root all of his “supervising or superin- 
tending,” is to go in as profit. When Iwasa 
boy at school. a classmate and myself were 
called the dullest scholars in the whole school. 
Doolittle finally went at bee-keeping, and the 
classmate as a salesman on the road. The 
classmate receives $2000 a year salary; but, ac- 
cording to Taylor, Doolittle should cost only 
$45 for six weeks in the year (and that right at 
the time when the agricultural world pays the 
highest wages), that he may count all that he 
receives more than that as profit. If this is 
right, this classmate should eall all he receives 
over $1.07 a day. profit. Ina recent paper I see 
that a certain company had employed a cer- 
tain person to superintend their business at a 
salary of 818.000 a year. Now. shall this man. 
according to Hilton. Root, and Taylor, count 
all he receives above 31.07 to $2.00 per day as 
profit? He cost the firm that amount (318,000). 
Would it have been any less cost had the pro- 
yrietor taken that place and received the $18,000 
iimself? No! nol no' Let us be reasonable. 
If Mr. Hilton oversees nis workmen and his 
apiary he is entitled to the worth of his intelli- 
gent. brains. and that worth is cost. just as 
much as any part of the matter. and he is just 
as much entitled to good pay as is my classmate 
or the overseer mentioned above. These things 
are not profit, and itis not right to have it put 
before the world in that light. Again, when 
we speak about how much it costs to produce 
comb honey, we mean the cost with the aver- 
age bee-keeper, if we would be fair, and not the 
cost with those who have exceptionally good 
facilities for its production cheaply. A man 
and his son once cut a bee-tree. They were 
gone from home two hours. and obtained 150 
pounds of honey. This honey cost only about 
‘of acenta pound. Would it be right for me 
to say, “This is what it costs to produce a 
pound of comb honey”? I fancy I hear a tit- 
tering all along the line; and yet this is only on 
a level with Bro. Hilton’s figures. What has 
been done by one, others can do. In looking 
over “ beedom.”” we find the average man keep- 
ing one yard of bees, and this, in the majority 
of cases. gives the best results. To the care of 
these bees he devotes all of his energies, except 
the work usually done in the garden and his 
small place. If he were a better man he could 
do more, but he can not be changed: besides, it 
takes a pretty fair sort of man to do this. This 
man could get, in some manufacturing town, 
from two to three dollars a day, and board him- 
self. Say he could get 3600 a year; then. as a 
bee-keeper, he is a six-hundred-dollar man, and 
that is a part of the cost of producing his erop 
of honey. To claim otherwise is unworthy of 
the intelligence of an American citizen. If my 
classmate had gone into bee-keeping he would 
be a two-thousand-dollar man, and if he could 
not get that out of the bees he would go on the 
road again: and I see no logic that can make 


any net profitto him out of his bees till they 
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pay him more than the $2000, besides and above 
the other necessary expenses. Can you, friend 
Root? If this is so—and I can see nothing else 

-then I have aright to the $5.00 a day as the 
cost of my labor in the bee-yard, if I can secure 
that much. I have no objections to friend 
Root’s saying lam “ getting good pay ” (though 
but a trifle compared with what some get), as 
he does in his footnotes: but when he says, “or, 
if you please, profit.’ I don’t please, for that 
would be saying that I was not worth as much 
to the world as my equally dull classmate, 
whom the world considers worth nearly twenty 
percent more than that. Of course, our six- 
hundred-dollar bee-keeper raises something on 
his place, has his garden. and has his house- 
rent; but it is usually as cheap to live ina hired 
house as to keep one in repair. counting interest 
on money. What he raises on his place is more 
than offset. with the majority in the country, 
by its disadvantages, such as the lack of best 
schools, best churches, and social privileges. 
Add $600 a year to Hilton’s or Taylor’s estimate, 
and their showing will be very different, and 
very much nearer the truth. We are, or should 
be, talking of what actually is, not what might 
be under the most favorable or ideal conditions. 
A man running a supply business, a farm, or 
some other business, may sometimes get his 
honey cheaper, especially if he allows his other 
business to pay him the salary he is entitled to: 
but such would not be a correct and proper 
showing. ‘iiieeaaaiiil 

I might mention other things which no one 
has taken into account so far, such as that, 
when the bee-keeper dies and his business is 
sold out, it decreases in value from 50 to 75 per 
cent, While the average bee-keeper runs his 
business less than twenty years: change of sur- 
plus arrangements, ete., caused by continual 
improvement, long before they are worn out: 
buying queen -excluders, bee - escapes, drone- 
traps, and all of the many things necessary to 
keep up with the times, which would make the 
interest nearer twenty per cent than the eight 
which Bro. Hilton allows. Much more might 
be said along this cost side, but I forbear. All 
know that the bee-keepers of our land are not 
getting rich, as far as dollars and cents are con- 
cerned; and it seems to me to be a wrong idea 
to make such a great ery of profit where there 
is so “little wool.” 43. M. Doonirr.e. 

Borodino. N. Y. 

| Now, friend Doolittle, don’t you think you 
are a leetle * hard-hearted ~ in intimating that 
our position ‘“‘savors of the hard-tisted ” We 
agree with nearly all you say, and, it see ms to 
us, you would hardly have produced some of 
these self-evident arguments if you had taken in 
the whole force of what we three said. Let us 
throw aside the term where we split, profit. and 
cost, and look at it this way: You are making a 
good living if you can get $5.00 per day out of 
the bees; soare Taylor and Hilton. The fact 
is, we are in reality on the same platform, only 
we didn’t know it, or perhaps won't admit it. 
Dr. Miller’s article which follows makes this 
plain. | 

a 


COST OF COMB HONEY. 


DOOLITTLE’S WAGES VS. TAYLOR'S PROFITS, 





Don’t expect me to settle the question. | 
don’t know enough. But when three men. pos- 
sessed of as much intelligence as friends Tay- 
lor, Doolittle, and Hilton are so wide apart in 
their conclusions, it is worth while to inguire 
into the matter and see whether it is not possi- 
ble to bring about a reconciliation. I have 
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confidence in the honesty of the three men; and 
when they give different answers to the same 
question, it must be they are looking from dif- 
ferent points of view. 

I wish we had from each of them a statement 
as to What each means by profit. Perhaps all 
three would agree that profitis the difference 
between cost and selling price; but they may 
not all mean the same thing by this. When it 
comes to defining cost, I suspect they are using 
the word with different meanings. Doolittle 
says of Taylor, Is not his time worth just as 
much in the apiary as it is in the senate or 
anywhere else?” May be, and may be not. 
If Mr. Taylor can get S10 ~ day for his time 
at the bar or in legislative halls, it does not fol- 
low that itis worth the same everywhere else. 
Ican get aman to saw wood for 41.50 per day. 
If the Hon. R. L. were to saw my wood. | 
ay ggg like to pay him 410 a day for it. nor 

$1.5 No, I wouldn't be willing to pay him 
8107, I don’t think he’s worth it. But I might 
be very glad to pay him 3&5 an hour if I needed 
his valuable advice on some legal point. So I 
don’t believe Mr. Doolittle is right if he wants 
us to believe that the same man’s time is worth 
the same amount wherever it is placed. [I don't 
believe he meant to have us think so. 

A somewhat troublesome friend at my elbow 
stoutly insists that Doolittle is right. She says 
that, if he can make 410 every day at his pro- 
fession. and I want him to stop a day to saw 
wood for me. I ought not to expect him to do it 
for less than %10—a putting of the cause that I 
can not well refute. 

But I don’t see that I'm. getting ahead any at 
reconciling Doolittle’s 35 a day with Taylor’s 
$1.07. I think friend Taylor’s position is some- 
thing like this: If lean geta man to do my 
work at 31.07 per day. then I ought to figure 
$1.07 as the cost of labor. whether I do the work 
myself or get some one else to doit. Of course, 
when I come to sell my honey I expect to get 
more than it has cost me, else where is there 
any profit in the business? And lam entitled 
to a protit on the score of the skill and know]- 
edge I have used in directing the labor? 

If I interpret friend Doolittle correctly, he 
would say: °° It requires skilled labor to work at 
bees; and during the busy season I would not 
be willing to work for another person for less 
than &5 per day. neither do I think I could hire 
any one of equal ability fora less amount. It 
seems quite clear, therefore, that, $5 per day is 
a fair amount to figure, in estimating the cost 
of honey. 

Now. when you get down to bedrock is there 
any real difference in the views of the two 
men’? To compare their real views more fairly, 
this question might be put to them: At what 
price will you contract to sell all] the honey you 
raise for the next three or five vears? I doubt 
whether you would tind them so very far apart 
in their answers. However they may talk to 
each other about the cost. when they come to 
sell the product. each one wants pay for the 
same thing, and probably about the same 
amount of pay. Taylor wants pay for the labor 
and also for the skill: and Doolittle wants pay 
for his skilled labor. Where’s the difference ? 

Mr. Doolittle estimates that 6000 Ibs. of honey 
cost S900, or 15 cts. per pound, and consequently 
there is no profit in it when sold at 15 cts. per 
pound. Mr. Taylor estimates that 6000 pounds 
cost $375: therefore when sold at 15 ets. per 
pound there is a profit of 8525. But, mark vou. 
Mr. Taylor makes no charge for skill, and Mr. 
Doolittle does—that is, he charges for skilled 
labor, which is skill and labor. 

I think the editor gives the key to the situa- 
tion when he says. on page 120. °° When he 
charges himself 85 per day for labor. and gets 
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that much in return, he is getting good pay; 
or, if you please. profit.” That’s it, pay or 
protit. It’s a difference of names. Mr, Doolittle 
gets his pay for his skill, and gets no profit. 
And if he gets a fair price for his skill, he is 
entitled to no profit. Mr. Taylor makes no 
charge for his skill, and figures a profit. One 
calls it pay, the other calls it profit. 

If any one should insist that, in Mr. Taylor’s 
case, there is a net profit of $525 on the 6000 
pounds, independent of any skill, I think a little 
consideration will show him his error. If skill 
cuts no figure in the case, then Mr. Taylor has 
nothing to do but to turn his $1.07 man loose in 
his apiary, and pay no attention to him all 
summer long. Or,do you suppose Mr. Taylor 
would spend the time and thought he has spent 
upon bees, pay for books and periodicals, and 
going to conventions, with no expectation of 
getting any pay forit? Will he do it just for 
the fun of it? No, he likes fun, but he doesn’t 
believe in that kind of fun “that we alone 
enjoy ” without our wives and children having 
a share in it—unless he gets pay for it. 

The question whether it is the right way to 
charge for skilled labor, and if so. how much, 
is not easily answered ina word. I have at- 
tempted here to show only that, in the item 
that shows the greatest disagreement, it is a 
matter of names rather than any thing else. 

Marengo, Il. C. C. MILLER. 


{You are quite right. doctor, and we are glad 
to have you explain it. The whole thing, as 
we understand it, in a nutshell, is this: Mr. 
Doolittle figures his profit. or pay. in the amount 
he charges himself or his apiary for his labor. 
Mr. Taylor figures in the actual] cost of hired 
labor: and whatever he makes over and above 
expenses in the production of a crop of honey 
makes up his profit. and is therefore the pay for 
his skill in supervising. After all, the two cor- 
respondents mean about the same. only they 
look at it from different standpoints. What 
one calls “cost,” the other divides into cost and 
profit. Weecan not help believe, however, but 
Mr. Taylor’s use of terms is correct. Here is 
another well-written article from Mr. Taylor. | 


= il — <a 
ECONOMY IN HONEY PRODUCTION. 


THE COST OF A POUND OF HONEY? BR. LL. TAY- 
LOR REPLIES. 





In GLEANINGS of Feb. 15th, and also in the 
American Bee Journal of Feb. sth, I notice 
that Mr. Doolittle vigorously attacks my ad- 
dress on the above topic. delivered Dec. 31st 
last, at the meeting of the Michigan State Bee- 
keepers’ Association: and being impressed with 
the surpassing importance of the subject, I am 
constrained to examine as briefly as | may. con- 
sistently with clearness, the objections he raises 
to the position I there took, and I shall first 
refer to his argument in the American Bee 
Journal, 

Our critic there cites my partial indorsement 
of his tigures, made four years ago, where I 
stated he had overlooked the losses in winter 
and from disease. It is only necessary to reply 
that lam four years older than I was then. I 
trust | know more. Besides, I have found and 
use a hive that very greatly reduces the neces- 
sary amount of labor required in the apiary: 
and as to winter losses, I think I have learned 
how to reduce them to almost nothing. And 
then, if it were any sin to grow, it would come 
with ill grace from him to taunt me with it: 
for let him compare the statement he made 
four years ago of the items which go to make 
up the cost of the production of honey with the 
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one he makes in GLEANINGS now. Of course, 
he made each of them carefully and conscien- 
tiously, according to the light he had at the 
time. Then he put the time necessary to care 
for 100 colonies at 313 days; now he puts 81 
days, including the time required for the perus- 
al of apicultural books and journals, and for 
attending bee-keepers’ conventions as the time 
necessary for the care of 150 colonies! Then he 
put the interest and taxes, and the wear and 
tear on plant and hives of 100 colonies, at $64: 
now he puts them at $180 on those of 150 col- 
onies! Now he insists on all owing the apiarist 
$5.00 per day: then he allowed him but $1.25! 
So we are in the same skiff. If not dead we are 
all moving. What should most concern us is, 
are we moving in the right direction? 

Of course, this growing knowledge greatly 
reduces the cost of the production of honey; 
but I have never shed tears over the reduction 
of the cost of any thing useful to humanity. If 
to assume that attitude * belittles our pursuit,” 
so much the worse for our pursuit; but I feel 
very sure it can not prevent our rising to the 
“stature of God’s freemen,” whatever may be 
meant by that sonoreus phrase. Cotton cloth 
which once cost 50 cents per yard can now be 
produced for 5 cents: and if I show that it can 
be made for the latter sum, I can not see very 
clearly how I thereby sink below “the stature 
of God’s freemen.” nor why to do so would be 
“an open insult to every cotton manufacturer 
in the land,” nor why the finger of scorn should 
therefore be pointed at me with the exclama- 
tion, "Shame on such reasoning!” 

It must now be evident from this that our 
critic does not at this point discuss the matter 
in hand. What he argues is, that a high price 
for one’s labor, or a large income, adds to one’s 
dignity, and exalts one’s manhood; but I am 
inclined to think he is wrong even in that. For 
myself I should not estimate a man by the gold 
he possesses, by his hourly income, nor by the 
price he puts on his labor. For divers reasons I 
prefer to work in the vineyard, the orchard, 
and the apiary, even at $1.25 per day, than fol- 
low the law at 410.00 per day: and Dr. Miller 
refused the offer of a large salary to engage in 
an occupation Which was not entirely congenial, 
for the sake of outdoor home life. and work 
among the bees, where, many years, he accepts 
less than $1.25 per day with thanks. 

“A man’s aman fora’ that.” 

I feel quite unwilling to aceept the doctrine 
that Astoris a better man because he receives 
$16.38 per minute; indeed. I greatly doubt if he 
is so good: and if one should undertake to argue 
to the contrary, I should feel shame on such 
reasoning,” even if a feeling of delicacy forbade 
its expression, No, I can easily conceive of 
circumstances Wherein I would gladly accept 
an offer of 345 from Mr. Doolittle for six weeks’ 
work, nor would I feel that IT had thereby de- 
graded myself. nor could | make such an offer, 
made in good faith, a reason for anger, 

The rank is but the guinea’s stamp 
The man’s the gywd for a’ that, 

After all. the point in my address which is so 
furiously attacked is a very simple one—the 
cost of a man’s labor for six weeks. One who 
desires to consider squarely the very question 
will find little place for rhetorical pyrotech- 
nies: and if our eritie harbors that desire 
he may settle it with the greatest ease: but it 
will not do to mistake for the true question an- 
other which is quite foreign to the matter; 
viz.. the value of the time of the owner of the 
apiary. Whata basis upon which to calculate 
the cost of the production of honey! Prof. 
Cook’s time, we will say, is worth $10 per day: 
A. 1. Root’s. 812, and Mr. Doolittle’s, $15. Will 
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it do to say, therefore, that Prof. Cook can pro- 
duce honey at a less cost than Mr. Root, and 
Mr. Root at a less cost than Mr. Doolittle? 
Why, if that were so, when we consider that 
the time of the great mass of bee-keepers is 
worth only about $1.25 per day. one could not 
fail to see that Mr. Doolittle must inevitably be 
distanced in so unequal arace. But it is not 
so, and we may still expect to see him come out 
ahead. How does the bonanza farmer, whose 
time is worth $50 per day, or the great lawyer 
whose time is worth $100 per day, calculate the 
cost of the wheat that is produced on his farm? 
Why. they would figure with the other ex- 
penses the amount necessary to hire the labor 
required to produce the crop; and if either 
chose to drive team on the farm for a week or a 
month, he would not be so unjust to his wheat 
crop as to charge it with $50 or $100 a day for 
driving team. We ought, in like manner, to be 
fair with our honey crop. If Mr. Doolittle can 
get the work of the apiary done at $1.25 per 
day (we don’t work here on Sunday), he ought 
not to be heard to impose his own labor upon it 
and charge therefor $15 perday. I have had 
no trouble ip getting it done ata figure consid- 
erably less than $1.25. “ 

Turn now to the figures in the criticism in 
GLEANINGS. It is putting it mildly to say that, 
when Lexamined them, 1] was somewhat. sur- 
prised. We find yokéd together Heddon hives 
and Doolittle wages! How could they get to- 
gether in the same apiary? or has he adopted 
that excellent hive? Is Mr. Doolittle calculat- 
ing the cost of honey production in his own 
apiary, or in some apiary where the Heddon 
hive is known to be used? It is rather startling, 
too, to find that, because the apiarist has stud- 
ied the apiarian books and journals, and at- 
tended the bee-keepers’ conventions, and be- 
come thereby skilled, and his time valuable, 
he allows him 45.00 a day for his work, and then 
turns around and allows him 85.00 a day for the 
time spentin reading the books and journals 
and attending the conventions! and that, not 
stopping there, he goes on, allowing him the 
cost of the books and journals and of attending 
the conventions! I have been much in and out 
of law offices, and itis evident they are no place 
to learn how to make charges. 

Mr. Doolittle does not attack my figures for 
cost of plant, except that he takes the hives out 
of that category; but for what reason, I fail to 
see. I put colonies of bees, hives and all, at 
$5.00. which is more than the wholesale market 
price will warrant. But granting his point for 
the time, he lives where money commands a 
high rate, or else he is unfortunate in the cost 
of his Heddon hives, to make the double inter- 
est, 36 cents.on each. Here they cost less than 
$1.00 each: and as they will last fifty years. 
with little repair. I] could not conscientiously 
charge double interest.even on that: but, of 
course, [do not allow common mechanics $5.00 
per day, nor machinery in like proportion. 
However, I see no reason why hives should be 
separated from the plant and made an extra 
charge. 

It is possible he intends these hives for 
swarms. If that be so, then of course the apia- 
ry should have credit for the swarms, which 
would make a further very material reduction 
in the eost of the honey crop. 

Freights and commissions will, of course, 
vary. These charges here for moving the 
crop in question, 6000 pounds, from my apiary 
to the railway, one mile. thence to Chicago. 
nearly 300 miles, with commission for selling, 
would amount to $65.50; adding cartage in 
Chicago, say $2.50, makes &68—just my figures 
which are attacked. It is difficult to imagine 
where our critic would ship his honey so as to 
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nearly double these figures (his figures are $125), 
unless he allows all railroad men $5.00 per day 
too. Seventy dollars for sugar! and, besides, 
$5.00 per day for feeding it! At the end of the 
last season (a very poor one) many of my hives 
had from 50 to 60 pounds of honey, exclusive of 
bees and frames. It is evidently unsafe to 
write about what does not come under one’s 
own personal observation, or else perhaps Mr. 
Doolittle’s Heddon hives operate differently. I 
do not now feed much sugar for winter stores, 
though last fall I might have made 8150 by ex- 
tracting and feeding sugar, in which case the 
$70 would go on the other side of the account. 

Mr. Doolittle intimates that this attempt to 
show that the cost of the production of honey 
may be reduced, or ** this lowering the standard 
of our calling,” as he puts it, is made to show to 
the world a larger net profit. No, he fails to 
catch the gist of my address. As he says, the 
average yield has been decreasing for the last 
twelve years; and, judging from his statement, 
it is decreasing more rapidly here than in New 
York, as it is four years at least since we have 
had an average of 40 pounds. With these facts 
in mind I undertook to open the question as to 
the actual necessary cost per pound at different 
averages to lead to the determination, as near 
as might be, of the point where all gain ceases, 
that we might know when we must still further 
reduce the cost or quit the business. I think 
my figures are still too high for the great ma- 
jority of bee-keepers. Iam still convinced that 
itisa laudable thing to strive to reduce the 
cost of production, and to demonstrate how 
that may be done, that we may reap all the 
possible profit, while there is a possible profit, 
and avoid loss when a profit is out of the ques- 
tion. 

1 still think, as | thought when I wrote the 
address, that economy in honey production is 
the sheet anchor of the apiarist’s hope. Econo- 
my in honey production was the title of that 
address; it was the thread that ran all through 
it,and gave it consistency. Criticism misses 
the mark and loses its value when it fails to 
discover the heart and life of the thing criticis- 
ed. Economy in the production of honey is the 
question of paramount interest to bee-keepers, 
and it must come more and more to the front. 
What the vocation now needs most is critically 
exact statements with full details of the actual 
necessary expense of money and time required 
in the production of a crop of honey. The 
thoughts and pens of intelligent apiarists can 
not do us better service than in giving us such 
Statements from real life, eschewing faney sup- 
plies and fancy wages. How many will volun- 
teer to keep accurate accounts during the sea- 
son now opening ? R. L. TAYLOR. 

Lapeer, Mich. 

re ————te 


COST OF PRODUCING HONEY. 





VALUABLE POINTS FROM ONE WHO DOES NO 
MAKE BEE-KEEPING HIS EXCLUSIVE 
BUSINESS. 

In the Jan. 5th GLEANINGS there is, as I con- 
sidered it. a very fair and conservative article 
in regard to the cost per pound of comb honey 
from a large specialist. Mr. R. L. Taylor. In 
Feb. 15th number, by Mr. G. M. Doolittle, is an- 
other that seems to me wild. These men are 
both up, away up, in the profession, and their 
opinions are worth something—in fact, all they 
can get for them, so I presume it is hardly be- 
coming in a very light weight to criticise those 
opinions or differ with them: but, * fools rush 

in where angels fear to tread.” 

Now, from the point of view of one whois a 
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bee-keeper for pleasure (and profit when he 
can get it), I wish to give my estimate of the 
cost of comb honey. 

As we invoice our stock of hardware (my bus- 
iness) we put down cost to us only of articles 
and plant in making up our statement of profits 
or losses for the year’s transactions. So, in in- 
vestments in bees and fixtures it is fair to esti- 
mate only interest on the amount actually in- 
vested in the business—cost price; in fact, 
what it will sell for represents part of the prof- 
its of the business in increase in value, ete. 

My apiary to-day consists of 58 colonies, alk 
the growth or product of one swarm which 
came to me five years ago, without money and 
without price. It represents in cost to me in 
eash $184 in hives, foundation, extractor, and 
other applianees. For variable charges, I know 
of no better way to get at them than a state- 
ment of last season’s work of the bees and my- 
self. My account then will stand thus: 

BEES, DR. 


To interest on investment ($184.00) at 10% ...... $18 40 
To wear, tear, and repair at 10%..... 2... 2.2... 18 40 
To 5000 sections at $3.50..... ............. saseen an Oe 
To foundation for same, full sheets ............ 25 00 
ie MU DIN? RII a 5 on wee ccs en nese ss 's08 sex 13 50 
To drayage on honey to depot .................. 50 
To freight to destination, 3250 1bs. at 28c per 100 9 10 

$102 40 

BEES, CR. 

By 3246 Ibs. comb honey at $.0252............. . $81.80 


By 261 lbs. extracted from unfinished sections 
SE IEE oon ess asinessss0< - sescnereee roaches. ae 
By 1650 sections with foundation unused...... 14 02 


#102 40 

Now, at the low price of %.0252 per pound for 
my honey, it balances the account with my 
bees, and still leaves me 47 Ibs. of No. 1 wax, 
and an increase from 35 to 58 colonies to count 
as a factor in reducing the cost still lower. I 
paid out not one dollar for labor, and used of 
my own time only what I could conveniently 
spare without neglect of other interests—sim- 

i used odd moments, and time that would 
vave been less pleasantly and healthfully spent 
had I not occupied it with the bees; hence 1 
have made no allowance for work in the cost. 
I also have allowed nothing for commission, for 
that is not one of the factors in production, and 
should no more be estimated asa part of the 
cost than should the profit or commission of the 
retailer. 

Now, Ido not wish to present this as a fair 
estimate of cost from the standpoint of a spe- 
cialist, and of one who has 150 colonies, and 
has only his bees as a means of livelihood, and 
expects to putin his whole time on that num- 
ber, and do nothing else. But itis a fair one 
from the standpoint of thousands situated as I 
am, who take up bee culture, and consider the 
time spent with the bees as offset by the exer- 
cise and satisfaction derived from them only as 
a pleasure, or aS a means of putting in spare 
time that would otherwise be wasted, expecting 
the bees to assist in placing the financial affairs 
of the family on a more substantial basis: and, 
further, itis one that interferes very seriously 
with the estimates and wishes of the specialist 
in honey production, as it will almost invaria- 
bly break up any idea of his home market prov- 
ing a profitable one. Mr. Doolittle’s estimate, 
however, appears to be an especially exagger- 
ated one; and he might, to his items of ex- 
pense, “ bee-papers and books, $5; attending 
conventions, #20; time spent in reading papers 
and books. and attending conventions at $5 per 
day,” with equal propriety add time spent in 
nervous and restless tossing in bed when unable 
to enter the realms of Morpheus, on account of 
some unsolved problem in apiculture, at the 
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rate of 50 cents per hour; and then the item of 
stings—who would, in cold blood, let a bee sit 
down on him, and prod in his little javelin for a 
nickel a prod? That is really too low an esti- 
mate; but then, think howit would help run up 
the cost of honey (you see I have these misera- 
ble hybrids). 

Without prejudice, it appears to me that. if 
one counts labor, aS must in justice be done, 
Mr. Taylor’s estimate is a very careful and 
conservative one, as he computes labor at prices 
that almost any one can hire the work done for 
if he does not wish to attend it himself, and 
that is the only fair way. 

FOUL BROOD. 

Mr. Elmer Todd, on page 133, gives an item 
in regard to foul brood that is very misleading 
on the face of it. If Mr. Todd refers simply to 
the ** section of country ” surrounding York, he 
may be entirely correct; but if he refers to 
Nebraska at large he is very much mistaken: 
as Saline Co., cornering on York Co., has not a 
known case of foul brood in it, and a larger 
portion of Nebraska is in like condition. With 
a wide acquaintance among bee-keepers I have 
never before heard of foul brood in the State. 

Dorchester, Neb., Feb. 19. C. F. THomaa. 


ST me 
MANUM AND HIS NEIGHBOR. 





HOW MR. MANUM MANAGED FIVE APIARIES& 
ALONE; CONTINUED FROM P. 159, MARCH 1. 


“What did you do with the old queens re- 
moved ?” 

“They were used to fill orders for such; and 
when all orders were filled I used the surplus to 
start nuclei with, by taking a comb of brood 
with adhering bees, with the queen; also 
shaking the bees from another comb with 
them in order to have plenty of young bees re- 
main with the queen; and to this were added 
two or three empty combs and one containing a 
little honey. These nuclei were started in full- 
sized hives, and from time to time I would give 
them a comb of hatching brood, and by fal) 
they were as strong as any I had. Some days I 
would have more orders than I could remove 
queens. In that case I would take queens from 
these nuclei to make up the deficiency, and in 
two or three days I gave these nuclei well- 
advanced queen-cells, so that by fall I found I 
had very few of the old queens left.” 

* Why not give those nuclei virgin queens in- 
stead of cells ?” 

* Because, Charles, they would not accept a 
virgin queen so readily, having been queenless 
so short a time; and to keep them queenless the 
proper length of time for them to accept of one 
would bea loss of time. Better give such a 
laying queen. They will be more readily ac- 
cepted than a virgin.” 

* Then why not give queen-cells to those colo- 
nies where the queens were removed, and save 
all the bother of running hatcheries ?” 

** Because, if a cell is given a full colony that 
has brood in all stages, from the egg to hatching 
bees, there is more danger of their swarming 
out when the young queen goes out to mate. 
than when a virgin is given them. Of course. 
the virgin is not given until all brood is so far 
advanced that a queen can not be reared from 
such brood. But even if a cell, instead of a 
virgin queen, be given at this time, they wil! 
likely swarm; at least that has been my experi- 
ence, when they would not when a hatched 
queen is run in, at least not until after the 
combs have been refilled with brood. Again. 
by introducing virgin queens we have the ad- 
vantage of selecting, as it is not always the 
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largest and —— cells that give us the best 
queens; hence [ always prefer to give a queen 
whenever I can, rather than a cell, for then I 
know what I am doing.” 

“Were you usually successful in introducing 
virgin queens?” 

* Yes, quite successful. 
were accepte od at first trial.’ 

* Do you think you got as much honey where 
queens were removed as you would were they 
run the old way ?” 

“I think not, providing there had been a good 
experienced person at each apiary. However, | 
think I realized as much profit from my bees as 
I should to have hired help to run them the old 
way. There are advantages and disadvantages 
in both methods.” 

* How did the crop from your five apiaries 
compare with that of the other two run the old 
way 

Bic ‘hey averaged better than did the other 
two apiaries; but I believe, could I have man- 
aged the two apiaries myself, I could have 
made a better average with them than the five 
where the queens were removed (but, Charles, 
don't tell Fred or Henry of this—please don’t).” 

* Was there any sw arming in the five apiaries 
after the honey season ‘ 

“Yes, tosome extent. 1 think that probably 
six per cent of the young queens swarmed while 
buckwheat was in bloom. These, of course, 
were the first introduced; and, having filled 
their hives with brood, and honey coming in at 
a mode rate rate, they swarmed out. 

* Of course, you were not there to hive such 
swarms or care for the parent colony: hence, 

was it not an injury to them ”” 

**No; I was not there to hive the bees. They 
went to the woods; and as to the injury to the 
old stock. I think that, in most cases, it was no 
detriment to them, as | visited the apiaries 
onee a week; and wherever I found that a 
swarm had issued I fixed them up with a laying 
queen, ce 

* How old a virgin queen is it safe to intro- 
duce?” 

‘Lam not positive about that point. I am 
conducting some experiments regarding this 
matter. I think, however, that the best results 
will be attained by introducing virgin queens 
before they are eight days old. I think when 
they are two to five days old is the better time: 
sey last season, in some of my yards I was 
obliged to use some queens older than eight 
days to save an extra trip; in fact, I have in- 
troduced some that were fifteen days old; but I 
found such old ones were not always reliable 
when accepted, and I fancied such were more 
apt to be followed out by aswarm when they 
left the hive to mate; and in two or three cases 
such queens proved to be drone-layers; and on 
the other hand, some of the best queens I have 
(apparently so last fall) are those that were in- 
troduced at from ten to fifteen days old; yet I 
would not advise any one to use such. When 
shipping virgin queens I always send those that 
are but two or three days old.” 

* While the colonies were queenless, did they 
not store up large quantities of pollen, to the 
detriment of the colonies later on?” 

‘Yes; the bees gathered pollen right along. 
and it seemed to me at first they would pack 
the combs full; and, in fact, some of them were 
pretty well filled; but as the greater part of my 
colonies were requeened, and the queens laying 
before basswood blossomed, and as but very 
little pollen is gathered during its bloom, and 
as the young queens were laying so profusely. 
the pollen was consumed toa great extent In 
cae - rearing before another pollen harvest 
eame on.” 


Atleast 5 per cent 
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* Do you not have some colonies that have an 
excess of pollen at the close of basswood ?”’ 

‘Yes, oftentimes. Inthat case [remove such 
combs as are well filled,and divide them among 
my nuclei that I am working up for winter, 
this being my only method of increase with this 
management. 

‘Do you think the bees work as well in see- 
tions while they are queenless ?” 

‘No, Charles, not as a rule. Some colonies 
do; but many do not. The majority of them 
store the greater part of their honey in the 
brood-combs, from which young bees hatch out. 
They are sure to keep such combs full; but 
vith strong colonies, when there is a good flow 
of honey, work seems to progress as well in the 
sections as where they have a laying queen, be- 

‘ause they so soon get the brood-combs full. 
The great rush for the sections, however, comes 
right after the young queen commences to lay. 
Then all the unéapped honey is carried from 
the brood-combs to the sections. This is when 
I get the greater part of my gilt-edge honey, as 
the sections are filled and capped over very 
quic kly.” 

‘Do you think your bees are in as good con- 
dition for winter, by your method of removing 
the oo? F sad 

Yes, I do, and, if any thing. in better condi- 
tion, owing to the fact that, with young prolific 
queens given them in midsummer, they rear a 
large amount of brood before winter sets in.” 

*Do you find it necessary to feed back as 
much for winter stores by this method as when 
swarming is allowed ?” 

* No, Ido not; because they, being queenless 
for several days during the height of clover 
bloom, are apt tocap over quite a little in the 
brood-combs, which, of course, remains there 
for winter’s —_ A. E. MANUM. 

Bristol, \ 


{You have suggested some very valuable 
points, inasmuch as they help to clear up some 
of the difticulties regarding colonies from which 
queens have been removed to prevent swarming 
during the honey-flow. We are aware of the 
fact that many who have tried the unqueening 
of colonies have found it to be a failure; but as 
long as such men as Manum, Elwood, and oth- 
ers are successful, it is a great mistake to give 
the plan only one trial on a few colonies, and 
then give it up in disgust. The possibilities in 
this line are too great to be lost. Mr. Manum, 
we presume, could give us some very valuable 
oints on the minimum cost of a pound of comb 
10ney, and some of the short cuts he has sug- 
gested goa long way toward solving the prob- 
lem. It does not lower our calling, as has been 
argued, to produce comb honey for less money 
per pound. If we could secure 20 cts. a pound 
for corb honey at wholsale, then we might go 
on and produce honey in the old-fashioned way. 
It is impracticable to raise the price, but there 
isa great deal of hope that we can reduce the 
cost, and facts and figures in this and the last 
issue are not wanting to show it.| 


a __ ee 


MORE ABOUT GRADING HONEY. 





DR. MILLER CONTINUES THE SUBJECT. 

The requirements of the first grade of honey, 
as adopted at Chicago. were so exacting that 
very many thought there could be very little 
first-grade honey. J. A. Green’s highest grade 
is open to the same objection, and is also open to 
the objection that it multiplies grades, and too 
great a number might make trouble about 
marketing. For years I have sold the bulk of 
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my honey as first class, and have had no fault 
found with it. I have never selected out any 
to sell that could pass in friend Green’s highest 
grade, and I don’t think a fourth of it could 
pass muster, if a tenth could. I suspect a good 
many others would have the same feeling of 
rebellion that I experienced against a system of 
grading that would lower the grade of my 
honey so that 1, who had prided myself on rais- 
ing sienent entirely honey of the highest grade, 
should be obliged hereafter to confess that only 
a small part of my crop could come up to the 
mark. 

On thinking a good deal about it, however, I 
must say that my prejudices are beginning to 
melt away. It’s a good deal as one looks at it. 
If you allow me to say that I raise mostly honey 
of the first grade, and out of that select a part 
of the very choicest to sell at a little higher 
price, then it doesn’t look so bad to me. Just 
this very thing is allowed b$ the way friend 
Green puts it. His highest grade is simply a 
selection out of the highest Albany grade, and 
is not so very different from the Chicago basis, 
only the latter has the unfortunate feature of 
so naming it that the great bulk of honey must 
be second grade or worse. 

The Review says, very justly, that the Al- 
bany system is too wordy. “Rules for grading 
ought to be very concise, yet very carefully 
worded.”” I suspect it will be a very difficult 
thing to so word a set of rules that there will be 
no danger of misunderstanding, and that no 
two persons can take a different meaning from 
them. But any approach toward this will be 
an improvement over the present condition of 
affairs. Looking at the market quotations as 

iven in the Honey Column of GLEANINGS for 
Jan. 15, 1 find the first classification separates 
honey into “ white” and “dark;” the second, 
“best comb;” then in succession we have 
“fancy white” and “dark;” “comb honey;” 
“white” and “dark;” “fancy white’ and 
‘other grades;” “*comb;” “ white” and “dark.” 
It will be seen that the main grading is into 
“white” and “dark.” Now, suppose look at 
a quotation and see that I can get 16 cts. for 
white comb. Just on the face of it I can get 16 
ets. for any thing that can properly be called 
white honey; but if I ship I may find an actual 
range of 3 or 4 cents according to quality; and 
as matters now stand it would be a very hard 
thing to agree in writing just how much my 
honey would bring, without a great deal of cor- 
respondence. I mention these things to show 
how important it is to have something very 
definite, and to show, further, that at present 
we have no system, and very much need one. 

The A grade of the Albany system requires 
that “one face of each section shall be perfect 
in appearance.” I like that idea of * one side;” 
for when the section comes to its tinal use—on 
the table—only one side can be seen: and if the 
honey on the under side tastes all right it makes 
very little difference how it looks. There may 
be some difficulty as to exact agreement in all 
eases as to what is meant by “ perfect appear- 
ance;”” but I hardly see how the wording could 
be bettered. As to the other side of the section 
being “ perfect in color and sealing, or nearly 
so,’ it does seem to me that “nearly so” is un- 
necessarily vague. It might sound like hair- 
splitting to name the greatest number of un- 
sealed cells that should be allowed; but I 
suspect that, if you were to take five men at 
random, and ask them how many cells might 
be unsealed to make a face “nearly” sealed, 
you would get about five different answers. . . 
at% just stopped long enough to try the 
experiment on three persons (all that I could 
easily get at). asking each one separately, with 
the result that one said a section “nearly seal- 
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ed” might have “seven cells unsealed;”’ anoth- 
er said “seven or eight.” and the third said 
“eight or ten.” I must say that I am surprised 
that they are so nearly together: but I have 
some doubt whether there would be so close 
an agreementif they had never worked together 
at sorting honey. But even in this case, the 
range from “seven” to “ten” is enough to 
make trouble. Would it not be better to be 
definite and give the exact maximum number of 
unsealed cells to be allowed? As to color, per- 
"es there is nothing better than “nearly so.” 

The second Albany grade is to have * but lit- 
tle unsealed honey.” How much more does 
that allow ‘unsealed than the first, which is 
‘nearly ’ sealed. 

The third Albany grade contains white mixed 
with inferior, including buckwheat and fall 
flowers. Does that mean that buckwheat and 
fall flowers unmixed are included in the third 
grade, or that buckwheat and fall flowers are 
included in the inferior honeys that may be 
mixed with white? It would hardly seem to 
mean that these two kinds unmixed belong in 
this grade, for, immediately afterward, buck- 
wheat is put in a separate class by itself. On 
the other hand, if these two kinds be allowed 
in the third grade only when mixed with white. 
then fall flowers, pure and simple, have no 
place in any grade. There’s trouble somewhere. 

Possibly there may be some of the readers of 
GLEANINGS as ignorant as myself; so, Mr. Ed- 
itor, will you please tell me what is meant by 
*““boxes known as ‘pieces’ ”? and why put a 
* private”? mark on them? 

Let me now give justa little further glance 
at friend Green’s system. I like the man so 
well that I should. expect something good from 
him; but no faults should be passed by un- 
challenged. I have already noticed the fact 
that the first three grades all make the same 
demand as to quality, and that throws every 
thing not of good > into the ““M ” grade. 
Possibly this is all right; but there is sucha 
disagreement in tastes as to what is * good fla- 
vor” that it may not be wise to bring them in 
unnecessarily. Moreover, as the public taste 
now stands you may formulate all the rules you 

lease. and the whitest honey will bring the 

ighest price without being tasted. Still fur- 
ther. is not every white honey good enough in 
flavor to suit the general consumer ? 

The general spirit of his ‘A’ grade is much 
the same as the Albany. and is quite satisfac- 
tory. But would you allow a single cell of pol- 
len to throw a section into the “C” grade, if it 
were perfect in every other respect? By the 
way, Albany Says not a word about pollen. 

In the “C” grade, “sections must be nearly 
filled, with few or no unsealed cells.” In that, 
the words “nearly” and “few” are indefinite. 
Couldn’t a little arithmetic come in there? 
Again. at the close of the "M” grade “ well 
sealed ” is indefinite. 

In the extra select, if I understand it rightly, 
a single unsealed cell, in the line of cells toueh- 
ing the wood, rules a section out. Isn’t that a 
little too exacting? If a section were perfect 
in all other respects, and a little propolis care- 
fully scraped off the wood left a slight discolor- 
ation. would you throw it out of, the “extra 
select’? 

I hope it will not be understood. that I have 
any intention of treating with disrespect the 
efforts already made toward establishing a 
standard. Far fromit. lam very grateful for 
what has been done, and am free to admit that 
lam not able to get up ascheme of grading 
satisfactory to myself. You may then ask, if I 
can not tell what ought to be done, what use 
there isin my talking about it. Let me illus- 
trate. Emma has been doing some very nice 
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work to-day painting in oils. She has been 
very glad to have me point out defects for her 
to remedy, although, if I were to take the brush 
into my own hand, and attempt to make a 
picture of a bee ona flower, a label might be 
needed on each to distinguish the bee from the 
flower. After further discussion, finding out 
more fully the views of others, it is possible I 
may know enough to formulate what I think 
would suit me, in which case I shall not hesi- 
tate to try my hand at it. C. C. MILLER. 
Marengo, Ill. 


[Boxes known as pieces?—Mr. Elwood ex- 
plained this on page 155, March Ist issue. } 


ee 
THE GRADING OF COMB HONEY. 


J. A. GREEN CRITICISED STILL FURTHER. 








Friend Green says in GLEANINGS, page 44, “I 
must say that I am not at all satisfied with 
either of the systems of grading comb honey 
that have been proposed. That adopted at the 
Northwestern convention was rather too exact- 
ing in some of its requirements, and, in some 
respects, was incomplete.” He then gives in- 
structions for grading comb honey as adopted 
by himself, which, it seems to me, are open to 
the same criticisms he bestows upon the system 
adopted in Chicago. He says that honey in the 
best and second-best grades should be * light- 
colored * and of * good flavor.”> Now, this mat- 
ter of ‘color’ and “flavor” was duly consider- 
ed in Chicago; and it was thought best, when 
all things were taken into consideration, to 
omit them both. To include “flavor” would 
make heaps of trouble to both dealers and bee- 
keepers. For instance, “light-colored” honey 
may be white clover, sweet clover, basswood, 
willow, the sages of California, etc. Now, the 
flavors of these different kinds of honey are so 
unlike each other, and so peculiar, that what 
would suit one consumer would not suit an- 
other. There are plenty of people who dislike 
exceedingly the flavor of basswood (linden) 
honey. Now, suppose the retailer buys a quan- 
tity of basswood honey. warranted by the in- 
structions as laid down by friend Green to be 
of * good flavor.” and he sells the same to con- 
sumers who happen to live where basswood 
honey is unknown, and they so dislike its flavor 
as to find fault with it. The retailer would 
then be quite apt to complain to the wholesaler, 
and he in turn to the producer, and the objec- 
tionable feature would have to be adjusted in 
some way, and chiefly at the expense or loss of 
the bee-keeper. The same may be said in re- 
gard to some of the other kinds of light-colored 
honey. The only safe way for both producers 
and consumers to pursue, it seems to me, is to 
let flavor alone and give no heed to it in grad- 
ing comb honey. Let the eye alone determine 
the grade to which any honey in the comb be- 
longs. The sight is by no means so apt to get 
people into trouble in regard to honey as the 
taste. 

The idea that only honey of “light color” 
ean be of the best grade is preposterous, for 
there are many consumers who prefer dark 
honey, or of amber color. Much depends upon 
one’s taste, and what market itis. Then why 
make any ado about color in grading honey. 
provided it be. in each crate, of one color, or 
* uniform in color.”’ as per the Chicago instruec- 
tions? This enables the dealer to get any 
color of honey he prefers for his market, wheth- 
er it be dark, medium, or of light color: also of 
any grade. I see no good reason why any one 
should worry about the color so long as con- 
sumers can have their choice. 
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The Chicago convention gave no instructions 
how to mark the several grades of honey, but 
should have done so, perhaps. I see no objec- 
tion to the use of letters in case they are taken 
in rotation. I don’t like the idea of skipping 
around in the alphabet; for instance, from A, 
B,C, to M. Why not use D for M? Can any 
one givea valid reason? In case we use letters, 
why not use them in such a way that consumers 
can understand their meaning as well as pro- 
ducers and ‘dealers? The letter A is good 
enough for first grade, or for the best grade, 
unless it might be better, all things considered, 
to use the double A A; then the single A might 
be used for second grade; B for third grade, 
and C for fourth grade, which, in my opinion, 
are grades enough. M. M. BALDRIDGE. 

St. Charles, iit. Feb., 1892. 


Dr oe 


GRADING HONEY. 





AND THEN MR. GREEN CRITICISES HIS CRITICS. 





I hope the discussion of this subject may be 
continued until we arrive at some sort of under- 
standing as to what is desirable. If we can 
agree on only a few essentials, I have faith that 
we mee | yet be able to unite on some system, 
even though it may not be entirely satisfactory 
to all or to any. 

In the first place. how many grades shall we 
have? I will readily admit that those systems 
which keep color and general appearance or 
condition distinct, such as those of Mr. Bal- 
dridge, Mr. Frazier, or Mr. Mandelbaum, as 
given in the Review, are more philosophical, 
more systematically exact, than one in which 
they are considered together. The trouble is, 
they are too elaborate and complex for actual 
use, at least until the business of selling honey 
has attained a higher development than it has 
at present. Any system which divides honey of 
good quality into more than four grades is un- 
wieldy, and will break down in practice. 

Some object to the establishment of a super- 
tine grade of honey—a grade that shall be bet- 
ter than the great bulk of nice honey. Itis 
probable that there are some localities where it 
would be impossible to produce the honey de- 
manded for the * Extra select’ grade. There 
are many more bee-keepers who never can pro- 
duce such honey until they improve their meth- 
ods. But the fact remains, that there are some 
bee-keepers who can produce this extra nice 
honey, and some of them get an extra price for 
it too. Itis right that they should. It is pos- 
sible, considering the small quantity of such 
honey, that it would not be advisable to place 
it on the general market to be sold on commis- 
sion; but such honey will be produced. and the 
producer will receive his reward. 

As Mr. Elwood says, it is impossible to ex- 
press on paper all the variations which must be 
taken into account in grading honey. In writ- 
ing out my system it was my intention rather 
to describe a typical section of each grade than 
to lay down unyielding rules. A section that 
is particularly nice in some respects may be 

ermitted to be slightly defective in others. 
Thus I often place in the highest grade a sec- 
tion having some cells unsealed. But they must 
be of the line of cells touching the wood, and 
must contain no honey. 

The “A” grade contains, as a rule, only white 
honey: but a slight discoloration of the bottom 
of one side of a comb is not sufficient to throw 
it out, provided it is up to the standard in other 
respects. 

For a section to have the comb unattached at 
the bottom is a serious defect. This may not 
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detract much from the appearance, but it ren- 
ders it much more liable to be broken. This 
increased liability to breakage is not only dur- 
ing shipment, but perhaps more during the 
handling it receives after it reaches the hands 
of the retailer and consumer. At this time it is 
very undesirable that it should be packed up- 
side down as often advised. The section is lift- 
ed by the bottom, which, unless there are at- 
tachments of comb to strengthen it, is apt to 
come loose, letting the section drop. I have 
seen many a section smashed in just this way. 

Ihave produced many hundreds of pounds of 
honey, on the sections of which the closest ex- 
amination could searcely detect the slightest 
stain of propolis. Mr. Elwood is taking too re- 
stricted a view when he says that the honey- 
boxes are not usually seen by the purchaser or 
consumer. Although in many places the gro- 
cer takes the majority of his orders by telephone 
or at the home of the consumer, most groceries 
are still ordered by the consumer within the 
grocery. If it were not so, it would be much 
worse for the honey-market, for it is a well- 
known fact that many people never buy honey 
unless they see itor have it brought to their 
notice. The successful seller of honey keeps it 
prominently in sight, often taking it from the 
case and stacking it up on counters and in show 
windows, and a soiled section detracts much 
from its attractiveness. 

Personally I entirely agree with Mr. Elwood 
in regard to sections not full of honey. Such 
sections I generally give away or use for feed- 
ing. I mentioned them in my fourth grade, 
simply because I knew that such honey is sold 
by many bee-keepers, and I wished to have the 
— complete. 

. Miller takes me up on the difference be- 
sananis the meanings of * flavor” and “quality.” 
What I meant was, that the two higher grades 
should be of good flavor and quality. and the 
next grade the same, though I would admit to 
it honey not quite so good as would be needed 
for the better grades. You see, doctor, it’s 
only because I’m not handy in the use of the 
English language, as you have somewhere ex- 
pressed it, that it happened so. Perhaps it 
is be best to use the words “of good quali- 

” for all of the first three grades. I think it 
fe to have this condition, because I once had 
some honey sent me from Missouri that was 
beautiful to look at. but with a flavor that 
made*it almost uneatable to me. 

Straight combs should be graded higher than 
crooked or uneven ones, because they look bet- 
ter, and consequently sell better, are not so 
easily injured, and are more convenient to sell. 

Dayton, Ill, Mar. A. GREEN. 


—— EE 
SPRAYING FRUIT-TREES. 


Pp. H. ELWOOD RECONSIDERS THE EFFECT OF 
ARSENITES ON BEES AND LARV&. 








The discussion in Albany on spraying fruit- 
trees while in bloom has called forth criticism. 
Some think that State Entomologist Lintner 
(as if we could tell how far a bug-man would 
jump) ought not to have been permitted to 
make such statements before the convention. 
But which, may I be permitted to ask, would 
have been the better place for Dr. Lintner to 
express his opinions—before a meeting of fruit- 
growers, such as he usually addresses, who 
would fall in with his ideas, or before a conven- 
tion of bee-keepers who would and did contro- 
vert them? Evidently the doctor had nearly 
made up his mind to advise spraying during 
bloom, and undoubtedly would have done so 
had there been no evidence againstit. When 
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he left the convention he was fully satisfied 
that it would be best to recommend, as hereto- 
fore, no spraying until after blossoming. Nev- 
ertheless, the doctor wished more conclusive 
testimony. He thought Mr. Smith’s bees may 
have died from other causes. or from poison ad- 
ministered in some other way. He asked that 
a committee be appointed to bring the matter 
before some of our experiment stations, par- 
ticularly the Rhode Island station, wHich has a 
department devoted to apiculture, so that we 
might have full and complete tests. He 
thought the result of such experiments would 
be accepted as authoritative. Prof. Lintner is 
not to be blamed for the position he takes; for 
if you will turn to April 15th GLEANINGs, 1891, 
you will learn that the late Mr. Ashby, a very 
reliable, intelligent man, believed, after testing 
the matter somewhat, that Paris-green solu- 
tions or mixtures of the standard strength do 
not injure the mature bee. And I notice by the 
last American Bee Journal that Mr. Smith 
himself calls for experiments that will be satis- 
factory: and well he may, for he discloses the 
fact that his bees were probably poisoned by a 
solution of Paris green of four times the recom- 
mended strength, or four times as strong as can 
be applied to the apple without injury to the 
foliage. There are a number of points on which 
we need light. For instance, we want some 
scientific men to visit orchards at the time of 
spraying, and test the strength of the solutions 
as actually applied to the trees. There are 
good reasons for believing that the poison ap- 
plied from near the bottom of the barrel is often 
much stronger than that applied earlier. Paris 
green is much heavier than the liquid into 
which it is usually put: and unless the agitat- 
ing apparatus works perfectly. the above result 
will appear, so that this factor would have to 
be taken into consideration. Or the solution 
may be applied of the standard strength, and a 
drying day may so evaporate the water as to 
leave it very strong. This sometimes injures 
the foliage. It would be well to know how it 
affects the bees. In combination with lime the 
arsenites (London purple and Paris green) may 
be applied of greater strength without injury 
to foliage (see Bulletin No. 35 of Cornell Ex- 
periment Station). Gillette, of the Iowa Ex- 
periment Station, says, “* London purple can be 
used at least eight or ten times as strong with- 
out injury to foliage, if applied in common 
Bordeaux mixture instead of songee As yet, 
however, the Bordeaux mixture can not be 
thrown into the tops of tall trees. Again, the 
arsenites are of various degrees of solubility in 
water. Pure Paris green is called insoluble, 
but itis not. London purple is more soluble. 
Over 50 per centof the arsenic in the London 
purple used at the Cornell station was soluble 
in water. It would be well to know which usu- 
ally kills the bees—the part soluble in water 
or the solid particles. The difference in solu- 
bility of the poison may perhaps explain why 
Prof. Cook’s bees were poisoned when Mr. Ash- 
by’s were not, with mixtures reported the same. 
Mr. Ashby thought the honey-bee in gathering 
nectar is able to reject the minute particles of 
foreign matter. Our best authorities, however, 
do not agree with him. If Mr. Ashby was not 
right, then the size of the particles of undis- 
solved poison, no matter how weak the mixture, 
becomes important, as it will take a very small 
grain of arsenic to poison a bee. Taking weight 
only into consideration, it will require only a 
millionth part as much to poison a worker- -bee 
as an average-sized man. In the case of Mr. 

Smith’s bees, the brood is reported to have been 

poisoned quite as extensively as the mature 
bees. Dr Téntner asked the convention if this 


great loss of brood could be accounted for by 
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their being fed undigested pollen from the 
sprayed trees, as explained by Prof. Cook. The 
writer answered him that the pollen fed the 
worker larva was always partially digested in 
the stomach of the nurse-bees. Secretary Da- 
dant promptly corrected (?) him by saying that 
after the fourth day, the larve are fed un- 
changed or undigested pollen, and therefore 
that the loss might be so accounted for. Prof. 
Cook and Dadant are mistaken in their state- 
ments and teachings, for it is a well-established 
fact that the worker larvze do not receive un- 
digested pollen at any period. I refer to this 
subject again because of its importance. If the 
larvie were fed pollen just gathered from the 
wisoned trees, the explanation would be easy. 

Juring the first three days the larvze receive 
nothing but digested food; and after that the 
same with honey added. If worker brood is 
poisoned at all by pollen it is by pollen that has 
been as far as the second stomach of the nurse- 
bees. If poisoned by honey fed to larvie 
over three days old, our authorities would have 
us understand that such honey has been no 
further than the first stomach. In the human 
stomach, arsenic does not poison for some time, 
and we should expect not only equal but much 
greater immunity from poison in the honey-sac 
of the bee, since it is undoubtedly true, as 
Cheshire says, that true digestion does not com- 
mence here. Thus it is possible for bees to 
carry a deadly poison into the hive, and either 
feed it to their young or deposit it in the cells. 

A few years ago one or more of our leading 
entomologists falsely accused the bees of punce- 
turing grapes, and recommended the free use of 
poison. As no limit was given as to the 
strength of the poison to be administered. such 
advice was fraught with danger to the human 
family. ‘Truly the time has come for putting 
more restrictions on the publie use of poisons. 
The writer asked Dr. Lintner why he onekt. 
if arsenical poisons of a certain strength so 
readily kill noxious insects, that they will not 
injure bees. He replied that, in the case of the 
the codling moth, as well as with some other 
insects, the effort was to kill the newly hatched 
larvee and not the mature insects, and for this 
purpose a@ very weak poison would be as effect- 
ive as a very much stronger one for full-grown 
insects. Now, within the bee- hive we have 
just as young larvae that may be poisoned; and 
in the absence of further knowledge we may 
assume that a poison strong enough to kill the 
newly hatched apple-worm will likewise kill 
the newly hatched bee-worm, or larva. Thus, 
if the doctor’s own statements are admitted, we 
have sufticient proof to condemn the practice of 
spraying during bloom, for the very weak ar- 
senite that passes safely through the first stom- 
ach of the field-worker, or safely through the 
second stomach of the nurse-bee, will surely 
kill the tender larva when it reaches it. We 
have accepted the statements of our western 
friends. that the brood in Mr. Smith’s hives 
was poisoned, as undoubtedly it was, but we 
have no conclusive proof of it. The brood, in 
the absence of the mature bees to feed and pro- 
tect it, would have perished, and been dragged 
outin the same way. We need to know what 
part pollen has in this poisoning, whether it has 
any or every part. We also need to know how 
strong an arsenite the blossoms of fruit-trees 
will bear; for it may be that the blossoms are 
so much more tender than the foliage that it 
will be impossible to spray them with any thing 
strong enough to kill even the most tender in- 
sect. 

There is plenty of material here for experi- 
ment; and the point is not, have we any thing 
to prove, but have we any one to prove it? The 
United States have a young man in their em- 
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ploy, located at the Michigan Agricultural 
College, and caring for its apiary of seventy or 
eighty colonies. It is not to be expected that, 
after looking after this number of stocks, he 
will have much time for experiment. The 
government has also an able man (Frank Ben- 
ton) at Washington; butall the bees they fur- 
nish him for experimental purposes are some 
specimens preserved in aleohol. Dr. Lintner 
referred us to Rhode Island, the smallest State 
in the Union, as the one most likely to aid us. 
This brings us tothe question, ** What ought 
the States and general government to do for 
apiculture ?” es . P. H. E_woop. 

Starkville, N. Y. 


{Our correspondent has indeed suggested 
some points on which we need more light, We 
most heartily commend Mr. J. H. Larrabee, of 
the Michigan Agricultural College. He has all 
the facilities at hand, and we believe he could 
furnish us some valuable data. This is a case 
where science and practice go hand in hand; 
and at what better place can these things be de- 
termined than at an experiment station, under 
the auspices of the State or national govern- 
ment? | 

ee 


HOW THE BREEDING OF OUR BEES IS EF- 
FECTED BY THE MATING HABITS OF 
QUEENS 





A NON-SWARMING STRAIN OF BEES; SHALL WE 
GET IT? 





Every apiarist recognizes the necessity for 
good queens. Those reared under conditions 
where sufticient heat and food are absent are 
not wanted. Good, healthy, perfectly develop- 
ed queens are longer-lived as well as more pro- 
lific. Thus when we breed and mate a queen- 
bee, we determine the character of a colony for 
a number of years. Besides desiring to breed the 
queens large and healthy, we wish to preserve 
certain qualities present in the ancestors. In 
the direction of color we have succeeded some- 
what; but have we made any progress toward 
preserving the valuable traits of perfect winter- 
ing. honey-gathering, and non-swarming ? 

The Albany convention, without doubt, rec- 
ognized the fact that we have made little or no 
progress in the breeding of non-swarming bees, 
as,in the scale of points that is adopted for 
judging the Italian bee, there is no mention 
made of the trait of non-swarming. 

W. F. Clarke. in his essay read at the same 
convention, was of the opinion that swarming 
is nota normal condition. Pres. Elwood be- 
lieved that there was a difference in strains 
(not races) of bees upon this point. The opin- 
ions held by both these gentlemen show that 
there is a belief lurking among apiarists that 
there is something init. Though non-swarm- 
ing strains of bees are often boomed fora while, 
we do not remember that they were ever a suc- 
cess. Weof America are too anxious for the 
dollar of to-day to work patiently for a series of 
years to attain any degree of success with non- 
swarming bees. It is desirable that the queens 
of a whole apiary, and perhaps for miles 
around, be bred with this in view, and drones 
as well as queens selected. 

Let us now consider why we have not suc- 
ceeded better in our breeding efforts toward 
this end. The methods of queen-rearing in 
vogue in most apiaries are against any results 
ever being attained. Nearly all queens are 
reared from swarming cells,and the colonies 
that do not swarm do not survive. I believe 
that nine-tenths of all the queens in the land 
are bred under the swarming fever, and this 
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has been kept up for generations uncounted. 
These tendencies, having thus existed, have 
become one with the instinct of the bee. Can 
we even doubt that they were implanted there 
at the creation to be for ever the means of pre- 
serving and extending the species ? The swarm- 
ing fever is not present, we know, except as de- 
ahead by external causes. But have not the 
natural laws of selection weeded out those colo- 
nies swarming under adverse circumstances, 
till, as before, swarming under certain outside 
conditions has become coexistent with the nat- 
ural instinct? The _ possibility of pesteny 
overcoming this tendency is not disputed. All 
who have tested the Carniolan bees acknowl- 
edge that they are great Swarmers. Black bees 
do not, Iam sure,swarm as much as Italians. 
Oh, yes! “there is a difference in strains of 
bees.”” Now, does not the existence of this dif- 
ference prove that itis possible to breed out 
somewhat this habit of swarming? We have 
non-sitting strains of poultry; some breeds of 
sheep nearly always produce twins; and so it 
is, that, wherever an attempt has been made to 
breed with this end in view, progress has been 
made. 

The greatest obstacle in the path of the apia- 
rist desiring to breed carefully is the mating 
habits of the queen-bee. Whirling away on 
the wings of the wind. she seeks a suitor per- 
haps far from home, and the breeder hopes she 
has mated with adrone of acertain colony— 
perhaps knows she has mated with a yellow 
drone in localities where none but yellow bees 
are kept. The rest is generally all guesswork. 
The drone-trap can be made to control the 
flight of drones in an apiary; but great care and 
labor are necessary; and even then one does not 
know that a certain queen is mated with drones 
of a certain colony. From facts and incidents 
recounted often in our bee-papers, we find that 
the queen seems to prefer to mate with a drone 
from a distance. I have often found it so in my 
own experience. 

Carrying out the Dzierzon theory of partheno- 
genesis we see that the drone is the son of its 
mother only, and may have quite different 
characteristics from the worker-bee of the same 
colony. To become acquainted with the drone 
and his character we must go back to the grand- 
mother and her colony. This fact is worth re- 
membering; yet how few, even of the most 
‘areful breeders, give it any attention! 

Some years ago, aS most of us remember, 
N. W. McLain conducted some experiments in 
the fertilization of queens in confinement. He 
reported success, both in a screen house and in 
a block held in the hand in certain cases. One 
successful operation is enough to give great 
hope. and furnish ground for future work; but 
the failure of careful queen-breeders in even 
obtaining one success by these methods, and 
the incredulity, I might almost have said 
ridicule, with which many regard the whole 
matter, has deterred me from undertaking any 
thing along this line. I have searched most 
thoroughly for other methods by which to ac- 
complish the mating of queens with desired 
drones. No plan seems to me to promise more 
than that of compelling the queen and drones 
to fly earlier or later in the day than they would 
if allowed to fly when nature or instinct told 
them the mating would be surest. 

If any way can be suggested. aside from the 
one just mentioned, as probable or even possible, 
to attain success, I should hope to devote my- 
self most earnestly to making its success an as- 
sured fact. 

As there is, without doubt. much more to be 
learned about the mating of the queen, we may, 
by a more careful study, discover something 
that will shed light upon the subject, and open 
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a way tosuccess. I should be glad to receive 
and arrange reports of such observations, and 
present the results to bee-keepers, and will try 
to learn something new in this direction myself. 
Should control of reproduction ever be secur- 
ed, all these points in breeding, toward which we 
are striving, would become easy, and real im- 
yrovement in the races of bees would be made; 
oney would be cheaper, and adulteration less. 
But who can tell the train of results that would 
follow ? J.H. LARRABEE. 
Agricultural College, Mich. 


rr 
THE GOOLD REVERSIBLE HONEY- 
EXTRACTOR. 





REVERSIBLE AUTOMATIC HONEY-EX- 


TRACTOR. 


A NEW 





Herewith is an illustration of a reversible 
honey-extractor made and patented by E. L. 
Goold & Co., Brantford, Ontario. It can be 
made either as a two-frame or four-frame ma- 
chine. Fora two-frame Langstroth a can 23s 
inches in diameter is required; for a four-frame 
the diameter must be 27 inches. The baskets 





GOOLD'’S NEW REVERSIBLE EXTRACTOR. 


holding the combs have attached to them an 
eye though which arod passes. Joining the 
upper and lower arm upon this rod the basket 
swings from side to side. There is, therefore, 
no loose hinge which can be thrown ont of 
place. The method of reversing is by means of 
a rod running from the center of the can and 
center-shaft to basket, turning up and running 
ina groove shown in the basket. lying outside 
of the can in the illustration. The end turned 
up has a small roller on it, which lessens fric- 
tion. This is the part that does the reversing. 
The baskets are reversed as the motion is re- 
versed, and the process with the two or four 
frames. as the case may be, must be simultane- 
ous. This machine took the first prize at the 
Toronto industrial exhibition last fall for the 
best and most practical invention not hereto- 
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fore shown at that exhibition. There were five 
inventions competing. R. F. HOLTERMANN. 
Brantford, Ontario. Can. 


[The cut and description above does not 
make the principle of the extractor entirely 
plain. Reversing is caused by a positive lever 
motion. These | li radiating from the cen- 
ter shaft work inaslot in the bottom of the 
comb-pockets. Reversing the crank reverses 
the center shaft, which in turn revolves the 
levers a little way, and this causes the pockets 
to be swung around. Perhaps the idea will be 
understood a little better by the engraving 
which we made some months ago, of their first 





machine, only that the levers, in that case, 
were placed above the baskets, whereas they 
are now put under so as to be out of the 
way of the combs. The peculiar feature 
claimed for this extractor is, that the comb- 
pockets when at rest are out of the way of any 
supporting arms for putting in and removing 
combs; and although our friend Mr. Holtermann 
does not say so, we presume the manufacturer 
also dispenses with the chains. 

We tested one of their extractors: but. for 
some reason, we were not able to make it work 
satisfactorily—at least, not as well as the Stan- 
ley in actual service in extracting. We have 
since been informed that the manufacturers, 
E. L. Goold & Co.. Brantford, Ont., have over- 
come some of the defects encountered in their 
first machines. | 

—<—<— nn ee 


FOUL BROOD AND THE SALT CURE. 
W. L. COGGSHALL EXPLAINS HIMSELF. 


On page 84 Mr. M. M. Baldridge asks for my 
method of administering salt for foul brood. 
Mr. Baldridge need not have said that he was 
no novice, as I have always recognized him as 
an able and practical bee-keeper, for there is 
but little printed in the journals that has not 
been read by mein the last 25 years, although 
lam not quite 40 years old yet. I notice the 
editor threw cold water on the theory -that salt 


or brine would cure foul brood; but I thought 
that the editor and Prof. Cook had tried it sci- 
entifically, so I said no more about it. I had 
tried it only in an experimental way four or 
tive times with as many colonies. and it was ef- 
fectual every time. I used it only twice, at 
intervals of ten days or two weeks, and each 
colony came out all right—no more brood died. 
Let me say right here that it might not have 
been foul brood. Well, if it was not, then I am 
out of the race. 

Whatis the cause of foul brood or diseased 
brood? <A great many say chilled brood is the 
first cause. Well, a man can not be a bee-keep- 
er without being a little theoretical. My theory 
is, Starvation, the bees not being able to get out 
in the spring and get what honey the young 
bees require to live on. This will ‘ause dis- 
eased brood every time, and [I have cured it 
every time, and it has never done me any harm. 

Now for the cure (with me at least). Takea 
pail of soft lukewarm water, and dissolve what 
salt you can in it by stirring it ten minutes. It 
will not do any harm if it is strong enough to 
keep pork in. Take the combs out of the hives 
that are affected (I use the brushbroom that I 
use to brush the bees off when I extract, made 
of fine broom corn). I sprinkle the combs, bees, 
brood, and all, lightly. It will not hurt the 
brood at all. Once a week is often enough in 
extreme cases. In the meantime leave a chunk 
of salt as large as a hen’s egg in front of each 
hive in the apiary. Be sure to put it right up 
close to the entrance, where it will dissolve, and 
the bees will get it. I usually keep a nail-keg 
or a barrel filled with sawdust, under the eaves 
of the bee-house. Put on a wide board, with 
saltin the top. It acts as a leach, and the dust 
holds the moisture. If it does not rain often, 
throw in a pailful of water. and you will have 
less trouble with the bees bothering your 
neighbors. 

Now. brother bee-keepers, do not forget the 
above, and you will have less trouble. The 
easiest way to get along with trouble is not to 
getin. 

I will tell you how I get rid of or cure another 
trouble that some of the bee-keepers have had 
ni removing the queen. They attribute the trou- 
ble to the queen, when it is not she at all. I 
refer to the brood not being capped up, and 
they sometimes hatch out without being cap- 
ped. The cause is, that there are not enough 
young bees to cap over the brood. Remove two 
frames of brood, and replace them with two 
frames of hatching brood from another colony. 
I will admit, that removing the queen will ac- 
complish it; therefore by the time you get an- 
other queen in there will be enough young bees 
hatched to cap over the remainder. If you 
should put the old queen into a strong colony 
you would generally find her a hustler; hence 
you condemn the old queen when it is not she 
at all—or, at least, that is my experience. 

W. L. CO@GSHALL. 

West Groton, N. Y., Feb. 15. 


[We can not believe. friend C.. that you had 
real foul brood. If it will not yield to strong 
antiseptics, as we have tried repeatedly, it is 
unlikely that it would to a mild antiseptic like 
salt. We have seen many forms of chilled 
brood that resembled, in every particular, foul 
brood, and yet this would always go off at the 
approach of warm weather. Now, if we had 
salted these combs we might have supposed 
that we had foul brood, and that salt cured it. 
In dealing with foul brood it is dangerous to 
experiment with unknown or partially tested 
remedies. As we have before explained, chilled 
brood or dead brood may be a favorable medi- 
um for the lodgment of the germs already 
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floating in the air; but they can in no case give 
rise to their growth. All scientific authorities. 
as well as practical experience in the apiary. 
vouch for this. 

We give our friend W. L. Coggshall the credit 
of being one of the brightest and most success- 
ful bee-kee pers of York State, yet we fear he 
has been misled in his observations respecting 
foul brood. It has been quite conclusively 
proven that the disease can not start without 
germs. Heis quite correct in regard to bare- 
headed brood. | 

——— re 


RAMBLE NO. 55. 


IN NAPA VALLEY: A TENDERFOOT’S BLUNDERS 
AND MISTAKES IN CALIFORNIA. 








John Chinaman is something of a factor on 
this coast. There are several thousand in Sac- 
ramento, and a visit to Chinatown is always a 
place of interest. We seem to be suddenly 
transported to a different clime. where we find 
people with an entirely different dress, lan- 
guage, and ways of doing business. The Chi- 
nese have almost complete control of the laun- 
dry business. Many are also employed as 
servants in private families. and many work on 
ranches, or rent ground for gardening purposes, 
at which they are adepts. not only at produc- 
ing. but also in marketing. and their wagons 
are seen on the streets at all hours of the day. 
If they can not afford a wagon. a hand-cart is 
employed. “They are very faithful, and not 
quarrelsome. But in our first experience with 
a Chinaman we found an exception. Our 
cousin’s wife employed a Chinaman to cut. the 
grass on the little lawn in front of the house for 
four bits (50 ets.). When he had eut about two- 
thirds of it he struck for higher wages. and 





ME MUCHER TIRED. 


wanted four bits more before he would tinish 
the job. His actions while he flourished his 
sickle frightened the ladies. and the Rambler 
was called around to regulate the Chinaman. 
But, no: he still flourished his sickle. and 
shouted. “Melican man makee Chinaman 
workee too muchee. Me lelbow muchee tired. 
Me blely empty; me muchee hungly: me workee 
no more for four bits: me fightee Meliean wo- 
man. Melican man.” Our regulation was a 
failure except to prevent an attack upon the 
Melican woman. He was paid the four bits. 
and he went off muttering about Melican wo- 
man. Melican tenderfootee no sabe (understand) 
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poor Chinaman. The Rambler procured a 
sickle and soon finished the job. 

Chinamen, though adepts to learn American 
trades, have, fortunately. not taken to bee- 
keeping. About the extent of their work in 
this line is to put up boxes and catch abscond- 
ing swarms, and sell them to some apiarist for 
from four to six bits. If they were expert bee- 
keepers we are not sure but they would mo- 
nopolize the business in this State. 

Being recognized as a tenderfoot by a China- 
man. a kind old lady, many years a resident of 

California, sought to pour oil on our wounded 
en ‘lings by giving me lessons in California cus- 
toms. 

‘Why! laws-a-me!” said she, “me and my 
old man made no end of blunders when we first 
came here. The first grocer’s bill we received 
had *spuds’ charged to us in several places. 
Says I.* William, I never ordered a spnd—not 
one. Why, a spud is a sort of a round blunt 
stick to transplant beets with. The idee of 
putting spuds on a grocer’s bill! it’s outrageous. 
That grocer is a barefaced cheat;’ and 1 got so 
excited that I posted right off to the grocer’s, 
fully determined to give him a piece of my 
mind. I sailed through the door kinder lofty. 
and, says I,‘ You sell spuds, do you?’ * Yes, 
mam,’ he says, kinder pert; ‘will you have 
another sack—some fresh ones justin?’ ‘Spuds!” 
says I: ‘spuds! Why,’ says I. ‘them’s taters.’ 
‘Why. yes. said he, ‘that’s what tenderfeet call 
them. but they are spuds here.” I jest went 
right home a humbier and wiser person, and 
me’n William wouldn’t have said a blamed 
word after that, if we’d been charged with 
bean-poles and a whole picket fence on our 
bills. 

“And then I made another wretched mistake. 

called upon a neighboring lady. I thought 
she appeared very sad. Finally she said sa 
husband wasin the corral; and, says I, just as 
sympathizing as I could,* Poor man! what did 
he steal?’ ‘Steal!’ said she, with flashing 
eyes. ‘Why, yes,’ said I; ‘ain’t a corral a jail?’ 
Iter anger changed to laughter. Said she, 
‘Anybody’d know you’re a tender foot. A cor- 
ral is where we herd our horses and cattle.’ 
‘Well, says I, ‘why can’t they call it a cowyard 
then, and not rack the dictionary for hard 
names?’ I felt much humbled. and William 
made no end of fun of me: and when he discov- 
ered that I lay awake half of the night resolv- 
ing things, he said I would get to be as bad as 
the woman (I guess it was a man) who was so 
humble she had to wake up in the night to rest 
her face.” 

After this series of lessons I went forth again 
ae renewed confidence and rambled to Napa 

Valley, which is well over in the Coast Range 
of mountains. about 70 miles west of Sacra- 
mento. 

Again orchards of various kinds of fruits, and 
extensive vineyards. were encountered in the 
valley, while the hilltops were brown and dry. 
Raisin vineyards were quite numerous, and 
trays about two feet square were distributed 
between the rows, upon which the grapes were 
drying: after the sun had performed its work. 
the grapes were put into boxes and piled one on 
the other for the sweating process, after which 
they were sorted and layered into boxes ready 
for market. The products of many vineyards 
are used for wine-making, and the grapes were 
being “packed in” from the mountains. The 
term pack is used here altogether for the word 
“earry.”” “ Pack in that board,” ** pack a swarm 
of bees from the canyon.” ete., are often heard. 
As nearly all articles in early days were packed 
on mules, and are now in remote places, this 
term is therefore still used. Loads of fruit and 
other materials were met that would make a 
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whole eastern family run outdoors and fall over 
the front gate to see. Eight horses attached to 
a huge wagon; in the rear, another wagon at- 
tached called a trail wagon; wabbling along, 
drawn by two chains. and directly behind the 
rear Wheel, is the blocker, 18 inches long, and 
nearly a foot square. The break-lever runs up 





LOADS OF CALIFORNIA HONEY GOING TO 
MARKET. 

over six feet, to which a rope and small tackle- 
block is attached, and with which the driver 
can exert a powerful pressure on the wheels: 
and gn some mountain roads it is also necessary 
to chain the trail-wagon wheels. The idea of 
using a trail wagon and all the teams ahead is 
to save the labor and expense of another driver. 
Expert drivers are paid over $100 per month. 
Some of these wagon trains were loaded with 
loose grapes, and these were thrown out with a 
pitchfork, upon arrival at the winery. Loads 
of honey He loads of bees are packed down the 
same way. and merchandise drawn back. 





WE CAME TO A STANDSTILL. 

In Napa City I procured a livery rig. and 
went out toward the mountains, according to 
directions, to find Mrs. J. D. Enas. This was 
my first experience in hunting up a residence 
in the country in California, and it was some- 
what educative. One of the liveryman’s direc- 
tions was, to inquire of any one, for everybody 


knew Mrs. EK. My first inquiry was where two 
ways met, and I congratulated myself that one 
of the aforesaid teamsters was so near. But in 
answer to my question, the following lucid in- 
formation was given. “ Nosabe English. You 
sabe Spanish?” Three teamsters in succession 
gave about the same answers. Two residences 
were called upon, but the families had just 
moved in, and I moved out and on up the moun- 
tain until the way became so wild, picturesque, 
and precipitous that my horse concluded he 
would stop. We counseled a while on the sita- 
ation, and, concluding that no widow woman 
with promising sons and daughters would live 
in that place, we turned around; and, after 
some more tribulation with an IJtalian. also a 
‘No sabe” man, I found the residence of Mrs. 
Enas, up through what some term the ehapperal 
on the side of the mountain. 

Mr. Enas came from New York to this moun- 
tain home, several years ago, seeking a health- 
ful abode. Mr. Enas’ name was familiar to the 
readers of the American Bee Journal, and I 
think GLEANINGS, several years ago, as a con- 
tributor to its columns. He had here at one 
time over 100 swarms of bees, produced honey, 
reared queens, and purchased an engine and 
machinery for the manufacture of hives and 
sections. But before he could do much at the 
latter business he was called to a higher realm. 
After his death, his wife and daughters. with 
commendable enterprise, manufactured founda- 
tion, and dealt in supplies, and are well known 
to the bee-keepers of California. They have 
but few swarms of bees now: but I was assured 
that this region was excellent for the produc- 
tion of honey. This is nota sage locality, and 
there are not many apiaries in this valley. The 
Rambler visited Mrs. E. with a view to pur- 
chasing the aforesaid machinery; but a change 
of plans sent me toa different portion of the 
State. I had no use for machinery, and I be- 
lieve it is yet for sale. 

After a very pleasant hour, with something 
less than a dozen charming ladies, good time 
was made down the mountain. T silently pass- 
ed the swarthy Spaniard. and soon upon the 
streets of Napa City strode the RAMBLER. 


rT 
THAT BOUNTY. 


A CLEAR, CONCISE STATEMENT OF THE CASE, 
FROM THE PRESIDENT OF THE N. A.B. K. A. 


In the discussion of the question whether the 
government ought to give a bounty to producers 
of honey as well as to producers of home-made 
sugar, in order that we may compete with Cu- 
ban or South American honey-producers, the 
fact seems to have been almost lost sight of 
that foreign honey is not admitted free. as in 
the case of sugar. There has been a specific 
duty of 20 cts. per gallon on honey imported, 
since 1864. This is equal to about one and two- 
thirds cents per pound. If honey had been put 
on the free list. then might we be pardoned for 
demanding a bounty. If we are not sufticiently 
protected now against Cuban honey, it seems to 
me the proper thing to do is to ask that the tar- 
iff be increased. It has been said, that comb 
honey did not need any bounty. If that is true, 
and if it is‘also true that our only important 
competitors in the production of extracted hon- 
ey are the West Indies and South America, 
which honey I suppose does not enter into com- 
petition with our best Northern or California 
extracted for table use, it seems to me that we 
should endeavor to put on the market such an 
article as will recommend itself to the consum- 
er as superior to table syrups. If it be argued 
that honey can not compete with sugar at the 
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low price of the latter, I reply that it is true, 
and that honey never will compete with sugar, 
even at the same price, only toa limited de- 
gree. Bakers and manufacturers might use 
more if cheaper, and to a certain extent honey 
might take the place of syrups: but if we de- 
pend on realizing the millenium of our hopes in 
our generation, that is, the time when honey 
shall be a staple article in every family, and 
brought home from the grocery as regularly as 
sugar, we shall be disappointed. 

here is no use to deny the fact that honey is 
aluxury. Itisn’t used in one family in a hun- 
dred to the extent that sugar is. i can not 
take the place of sugar in the culinary art as 
practiced in our time. We must not sell it at 
the price of sugar. A fine article of honey can 
no more be compared with sugar than the best 
home-made butter with oleomargarine. People 
want butter because they like it best, because 
itis more healthful. and because they detest a 
fraud. Oleo doesn’t supply the place of good 
butter. The comparison is not strictly true, 
but people buy honey because it fills a want not 
supplied by sugar. If we produce genuine “ gilt- 
edged ” honey, and can get it before the people 
in perfect condition, they will not ask that it 
be sold for the price of sugar. The consumption 
of sugar in this country is so much greater than 
the home supply. that it was public policy to 
admit it free. hen to prevent the extinguish- 
ment of the cane-sugar industry. which is con- 
fined to a comparatively small area in the 
South, and to encourage the beet-sugar indus- 
try. which is yet in its infancy, a bounty of ? 
ets. per pound is given by the government for 
all home-made sugar of a certain standard. As 
a eng ge country we are not in the 
same condition. We produce honey nearly ev- 
erywhere in all this immense heritage. but we 
do not yet produce enough to supply the people 
if it could be properly distributed. Our only 
competitor in comb honey is Canada. and we 
have not thought it necessary to put a tariff on 
that. I presume they find a better market at 
home and in the mother country for their sur- 
plus. 

The question, then, narrows down to this: 
Do we need a bounty, other than what we now 
have in the protective tariff on extracted hon- 
ey? I doubt it, but yet am willing to listen to 
arguments in favor of an increase. 

Forest City, Iowa. EUGENE SECOR. 


[We stated in our last issue that we would 
have to declare the discussion on bounties at an 
end; but the foregoing, coming from the source 
it does, and covering the whole matter of boun- 
ties so fairly and well, very fittingly closes up 
the discussion, and we are glad therefore to 
publish it.] 

——— re oe Oe 


ABSORBENTS, NOT SEALED COVERS. 





Cc. P. DADANT FURNISHES SOME GOOD ARGU- 


MENTS FOR THE FORMER. 





Friend Ernest:—As I notice by your editorial 
that you are becoming satistied in your mind 
that sealed air-tight covers and no absorbents 
are necessary for successful wintering. I beg 
leave to give you our experience on the subject. 

In the winter of 1s78 we had very long pro- 
tracted cold weather, lasting some six weeks, 
without a day warm enough for the bees to fly. 
At that time we had been making chaff hives. 
one story, with chaff cushion over the brood- 
chamber, and we had some 80 colonies located 
in this way, scattered in two or three of our 
different apiaries. the rest of our bees being in 
Langstroth-Quinby hive that we use. We 
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then believed in a warm, air-tight covering 
over the brood-chamber. We used oilcloths 
over the frames, and leaves in the cap, wher- 
ever no chaff cushion was used. 

It happened that a number of our oileloths 
were rather worn, and had holes in them gnaw- 
ed by the bees, while others were new; but all 
these cloths were otherwise air-tight, having 
been covered with propolis, and glued tight by 
the bees as customary. Now for the result. 
When a warm day came we found that all the 
hives that had air-tight cloths without holes 
were in a pitiful condition, the thick frost hav- 
ing thawed, and wet the bees so that most of 
them looked as though they had been in a bath. 
They would crawl out and die. Ina few days 
the Pate were empty and dity. Wherever the 
cloths had holes the moisture had ascended in- 
to the chaff or leaves, and the bees were dry. 
Those hives which had the worst cloth covers 
were the driest. It was so uniform, that, after 
opening a number of hives, we could tell before 
raising the cloth what would be the condition 
of the bees. Remember, this was in a season 
when all the hives, without exception, were 
suffering from diarrhea, and when a number of 
colonies had died outright from starvation, be- 
ing unable to reach the honey placed on the 
side of the cluster. But we wereshown plainly, 
that, when the combs were closely covered with 
absorbing material that allowed the moisture 
to pass out without losing the heat, the ultimate 
result was a clean hive, dry combs, and healthi- 
er bees. True, you will find plenty of seasons 
when a tight covering will do no harm ; and it 
is an accepted rule among old bee-keepers that 
a hive which shows running water at the en- 
trance during a middling cold day is sure to be 
healthy. In this case the condensation is not 
in great amount: it is only in the corners, away 
from the cluster, and the fhe rise in tempera- 
true allows it to melt and pass out. But let a 
very hard, protracted winter come, the frost 
which has formed in the corners gains steadily 
till it reaches the entire top of the hive; the 
dead bees obstruct the floor and prevent the 
draining of what does thaw. Then in milder 
days when the temperature is still too cold for a 
flight, the thawing frost wets a part of the 
bees, makes them restless, and the colony is 
doomed if the weather turns cold again. Per- 
haps we are mistaken in our conclusions ; per- 
haps there are other things to be taken into 
consideration ; but we have passed through 
several other winters since the date mentioned 
—those of 1880 and 1884, and we have only 
strengthened our belief by all the remarks that 
we have made. Even in such a winter as 
the present, there are people whose bees suffer 
from this very cause, wet combs, and always 
in instances whens the ceiling is air and water 
tight. Facts are stubborn things, for they 
overthrow some of the best constructed argu- 
ments. 

Now allow me to quote an authority to whom 
we all go back occasionally, and who was ac- 
knowledged one of the most careful observers in 
his time—father Langstroth. 


In March, 1856, 1 lost some of my best colonies un- 
der the following circumstances: The winter had 
been intensely cold, and the hives, having no up- 
ward ventilation, were filled with frost, and, in some 
instances, the ice on their glass sides was nearly a 
quarter of an inch thick. A few days of mild 
weather, in which the frost began to thaw, were fol- 
lowed by a temperature below zero, accompanied 
by furious winds; and in many of the hives, the 
bees which were still wet from the thaw were frozen 
together in an almost solid mass. 


We are often wiser than our elders, and so 
were we on this subject; for although we had 
read the above passage we were not convinced 
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of its importance till we bought our experience 
m4 actual losses. These are the facts that I was 
about to give you last December, face to face in 
your apiary, when I was interrupted by that 
miserable Eoategmgner. Please don’t make up 
sa mind that I am wrong till we have another 
1ard winter, and you try my way, comparatively 
with yours on a large scale. Hard winters are 
oftener found in the bee-keeper’s yard than 
millions in his pocket. C. P. DADANT. 
Hamilton, Ill., Mar. 5. 


[Facts are stubborn things, and we must yet 
wait and compare results. While nearly all the 
testimony is in favor of sealed covers as against 
absorbents, perhaps we had better go slow. We 
are still open to conviction either way. | 


—, <2 — 
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PRATT’S SELF-HIVER. 


AN IMPROVEMENT OVER ALL OTHERS. 











1 am one of those bee-keepers who believe 
that the matter of swarming will be solved 
through some controlling device. such as an 
automatic hiver. The most serious drawback 
in working a large number of colonies for comb 
honey in several different yards is the inability 
to control swarming. It has long been my be- 
lief. that, when a large number of colonies are 
worked in outyards, it would be more profitable 
to throw the working force of three strong col- 
onies into one hive provided with plenty of 
storage room and ventilation, so as to de- 
crease the amount of labor and confine the 
swarming fever to one-third of the colonies, 
instead of allowing it to prevail throughout the 











PRATT’S SWARM-HIVER. 


entire yard. I will not attempt to explain a 
method of procedure along this channel, but 
will confine myself to the text, and endeavor to 
show the readers how I have successfully con- 
trolled swarming in my own and another yard. 

Since 1889 I have been experimenting with 
automatic swarm-hiving devices. and I have at 
last contrived a plan which I shall guarantee to 
work with perfect satisfaction in the hands of 
any bee-keeper. My device is patented, but I 
trust that will not prejudice the readers of 
GLEANINGS against it. 

The great trouble with all the swarmers yet 
brought out is trapping the queen away from 
the entrance, to which the bees have been ac- 
customed to work through. Mr. Dibbern’s 
modification of the Alley swarmer will work 
about as he says it will. I have tried that plan, 
and would have adopted it, with Mr. Alley’s 
consent, had I not discovered a surer one. 

It is a serious drawback to have one hive rest 
upon another, besides the amount of machinery 
required to fit all sizes and stvles of hives found 
in any ordinary yard. to say nothing of the close 
adjustment necessary. and the expense and 
bother of so many parts. 

By referring to the engraving you will readily 
see how my swarm-hiving device is attached to 
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one of Mr. Root’s Dovetailed hives for illustra- 
tion. The hive to receive the swarm is placed 
in front of the colony expected to swarm. The 
front ends of both bottom-boards are abutted so 
as to form a continuous passage from the 
swarming colony through the new hive. A 
little block is placed into the open space be- 
tween the two hives, so that the bees can not 
escape from that way. By covering this space 
with wire screen, the ventilation of the hives 
will be sufticient for the strongest colonies. 

With this arrangement the bees are forced to 

o and come through the new hive with their 
10ney and pollen. A triangular zine bee-escape 
is now placed on the bottom-board inside the 
new hive, with its open base close up against 
the entrance to the colony expected to swarm. 
This escape is made of perforated zinc, and has 
a hole at its apex for the queen to escape 
through. The outside entrance to the new hive 
is covered with an ordinary excluder, so that 
the queen can not escape from within the new 
hive after she passes the zine escape. 

When the swarm issues, the bees rush pell- 
mell through the zine escape and empty hive 
into the air. The queen, on finding she can not 
get through the zine at the entrance, will pass 
down the escape, and is led through the we in 
the apex, when she will quickly enter the new 
hive, where she will be effectually trapped. 
All the exits to the new hive being covered 
with excluding zine, the queen is made a pris- 
oner inside the new hive: and as soon as the 
bees that have swarmed into the air miss their 
queen, back they will come to the old entrance, 
as their instinct dictates, thus automatically 
hiving themselves in the new hive. A few of 
the older bees will work back into the parent 
hive, but the bulk of the swarm will remain 
with the queen. If empty frames have been 
inserted they will start at once to build comb 
and set up housekeeping in the new hive. If 
left in this position eight or ten days, a large 
number of young bees that have hatched from 
the parent colony will work out into the new 
hive. If the supers were shifted on to the new 
hive, a consid: rable quantity of honey would 
be carried there. The bee-keeper now has the 
option of increase or not, for there are 13 days 
before more swarming, which gives him a 
chance to manipulate the old colony as he sees 
tit. If he desires increase he can set the new 
swarm back on the old stand and place the old 
colony on a new stand, after shaking the bees 
off one or two combs to give the swarm sufti- 
cient strength to store box honey. If he does 
not desire increase it will do no harm to allow 
the hives to stand as they are a few days, when 
he can either cut out all the cells or place the 
old hive on top of the new one, with a bee- 
escape or zine honey-board between. or leave 
them until a day or two before the young 
queens hatch, when he can shake off all the 
bees and place the extra combs around on other 
hives. 

The device will need very little if any atten- 
tion. The principle employed, I believe. is the 
correct one; i. e., trapping the queen inside the 
new hive, and causing the bees to join her by 
the entrance they have so long been accustom - 
ed to going in and out of during their work 
daily. I need not say that the principle is a 
new one, and bound to work perfectly when 
properly arranged. I shall endeavor to make 
the contrivance as light as possible, so as to be 
safely and cheaply sent in the mails. 

Beverly, Mass., Feb. 9. EK. L. PRATT. 


|We have all along been a little doubtful of 
the utility of automatic swarmers; but when 
Mr. Pratt explained to us the principle of his 
swarmer by which the bees are automatically 
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caught in a hive, the entrance to which they 
have long been accustomed, we were interested 
atonce. It is not wise to be certain of any thing 
we have never tried; but we believe this isa 
little ahead of, and cheaper than, all the others. 
Of all other automatic swarmers. the bees are 
obliged to go with the queen to a strange en- 
trance and astrange hive, and it is owing to 
this fact that so few bees remain in the new 
lodgings provided for them.} 


—————— ee ee 
A BEE-KEEPER IN BAD LUCK. 


A LAUGHABLE INCIDENT. 





A German bee-journal, Blurtter fur Bienen- 
zucht, has the following story which has been 
translated into the French Revie, and is good 
enough, I think, to have an English setting. 

C. MILLER. 


At the apicultural exposition at B., Antony 
Bumke became the happy possessor of an Ital- 
ian queen. How he admired it with its eyes of 
gold and its abdomen of yellow and black rings! 
In order to take it to his hive, he made a box 
like a Swedish match-box, only. instead of a 
wooden cover, he used a cover of paper pierced 
full of little holes. With the queen he impris- 
oned four workers. ‘She'll not be so lonesome,” 
said this sensible young man. 

What fine things he promised himself with 
the progeny of this queen, and with what joy 
he felt the little box in his trousers pocket! 
But he must, before taking the train for home, 
send a telegram to his betrothed and his future 
mother-in-law. whom he expects to greet for a 
few moments, as the train passes the second 
station. Time presses, the train is about to 
start. The engine whistles. Antony makes 
rapid strides across the platform, and jumps 
into the first coach he comes to, the coaches 
being still of the ancient pattern that contain 
only a few passengers, these few being locked 
in by the guard, like so many prisoners. In his 
headlong haste he stumbles over the extended 
legs of an old gentleman, and his head strikes 
forcibly against the sharp knees of a precise- 
looking spinster, whose fright is expressed by 
loud cries. With a thousand apologies he suc- 
ceeds in seating himself, when he overhears 
the hardly suppressed remark. * The fellow is 
drunk.” a remark which only deepens the 
blushes of the bashful young man. 

He seeks, by his tranquility and upright bear- 
ing. to efface this unjust opinion, but, unfor- 
tunately, he feels a strong tickling on his right 
leg. Furtively, Antony feels over the affected 
part, and in so doing brushes against his next 
neighbor, a big, Jewish butcher's wife. 

“Don't let that happen again,” she snapped 
out. 

Antony reddened to the ears anew: but the 
next instant, with a wild look. he sprang into 
the air. 

“You ought to be ashamed of yourself, to 
come among decent people in your present con- 
dition,” said the old gentleman with threat- 
ening looks. “Such things ought not to be 
tolerated. It’s an outrage!” he growled from 
his corner. 

At this moment Antony feels anew a violent 
stinging. Summoning all his courage he brave- 
ly plunges his hand into his poeket. Mercy! 
he is not mistaken; the box was broken, and 
the cover crushed at the time of his fall when 
entering the coach, and there is no trace of 
either queen or workers. 

And now that sting in two places! Antony 
utters a savage cry and leaps anew into the air. 
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*Merey on us! 
butcher's wife. 

“Conductor! Conductor! let us out. There’s 
a madman here,” cry all the passengers. 

Antony Bumke emits piercing yells. 

‘In the name of heaven! he’s going into a 
furious delirium!” says the spinster. 

“Silence! silence!” commands the old gentle- 
man. Then turning to Antony he says, * What's 
the matter? Tell us.” 

*“T can’t stand it any longer.” cries Antony, 
they are gone—every one of them! they sting 

Iam stung already! Leave the coach! It is 
very important that I should be left alone. 
Otherwise you may all be stung.” 

*Heis mad! An escaped madman! Conduc- 
tor!” cry all the passengers, beside themselves. 

The conductor appears at the window. * Pres- 
ently, ladies and gentlemen: the train is just 
going to stop. What! An escaped lunatic? 
The matter shall be looked into immediately.’ 

The engine shrieks—station N. Full of af- 
fright they all precipitate themselves from the 
coach: and the station-master, informed by the 
conductor, slowly approaches: and when the 
passengers are all out but Antony he carefully 
closes the door, posts himself before the open 
window, and commences his examination. ‘So 
this is an escape. You acknowledge it?” 

‘Without doubt—certainly:; they’ve all es- 
‘aped,”” declares Antony, very much agitated. 

“All?” says the station-master. * How many 
of them were there?’ 

*Five,” says Antony, groaning: “four work- 
ers—their loss wasn’t much—but the queen is 
gone too.” 

“What? A queen? What was she like?” 
said the station-master in a bantering tone. 

“Oh! she had eyes of gold, and the back part 
of her body was covered with rings of yellow 
and black.’ 

* Beautiful queen!” said the station-master, 
laughing. “And what were the others like?” 

“Why, just like all workers. One bee is just 
like another.” 

*Come, now, keep your thoughts together, 
young man, and don't go to getting bees in your 
head again,” said the station-master severely. 

~T haven’t them in my head.” said Antony, 
groaning, * but in—~ 

*And where then?” 
laughing. 

‘In my—in my—pants!” This last word 
Antony whispered in the ear of his interlocutor. 

had a hole in my pocket— they slipped 
through it.” 

* What slipped through?” 
station-master. 

* Why. the queen and the four workers.” 

*Ha! ha! ha! a queen and four workmen in 
his—ha! ha! ha!” laughed the station-master. 
*Come, be quiet. What are you crying about 
still?” 

“Oh! oh!” cried Antony; “IT can’t stand it 
any longer.” 

The bell rings. Laughing as he goes, the 
station-master directs his steps to the telegraph 
operator to give orders to the next station con- 
cerning “the lunatic.” 

The train isin motion. Antony is alone. He 
‘an no longer stand those stings. Rapidly tak- 
ing his determination, he takes off his panta- 
loons and approaches the window. Three bees 
gaily soar aloft into the air, but two stick tight- 
ly to the pantaloons. However, they must be 
got off, and Antony shakes his pantaloons out 
of the window. “A pleasant journey to you, 
miserable queen.” said he dolorously, when, at 
that instant, whiz! went the express train by 
on the other track. It seemed to the poor fel- 


He’s going crazy.” says the 


said the station-master, 


asked the confused 


low, more dead than alive, that his head was 
torn away. but it was only his pantaloons that 
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the express train had carried away triumphant- 
ly. and for good. 

Antony Bumke stood petrified. It was night 
in his soul. He remained some time without 
thought and without—. The muse itself. hor- 
rified, veils its face. 

Again a whistle, piercing, to make one shiver 
to the marrow. To Antony it sounds like a 
funeral-knell. The train stops boldly before a 

latform filled with people. They are there, 
iis intended, his future mother-in-law. with 
many of their acquaintances. Ashamed, he 
hides himself, for the door has just been open- 
ed. The conductor appears: he makes a sign, 
and the station-master approaches with two 
oflicers. They seize him. 

‘He has dened himself 
eonductor, laughing. 

* Silence!” said the ofticer. ** Bring a cloak.” 

The second ofticer takes off his cloak and puts 
iton Antony. A struggle ensues, and the mis- 
erable youth sueceeds in jumping out of the 
eoach. The officer seizes him; he tears away, 
and the cloak remains in the hands of the offi- 
cers. A cry escapes from two mouths. Blush- 
ing with shame. his intended turns away her 
head; the future mother-in-law is turned into 
a pillar of salt. Before their eyes Antony is 

again seized by his persecutors, and shut in 
with them in a charitable closed carriage. 

By mail the thing ought to have been ex- 
plained away at a later date. But Antony 
Bumke never had any further desire to try new 
races of bees, nor to attend bee-shows, and 
equally he never revisited his enamorata, for 
she wrote him that she had no desire to marry 
a sans-culotte. 

h. yes: he was a bee-keeper in bad luck. 


up now,” said the 


I 
THE BEE PARALYSIS. 


DISEASK, AND HOW TO 
BY ANTISEPTICS. 

Judging from the reports found in the apicul- 
tural magazines, we may believe that this dis- 
ease was quite general throughout the country 
during the summer of 1891. Practically the 
same symptoms are described by correspon- 
dents as they have written from different local- 
ities. The points have been as follows: First. 
the queens have appeared healthy, and there 
has been no diminution of egg-laying. Second, 
the usual attention to brood-rearing upon the 
part of the colony has been observed. Third, 
even greater fecundity upon the part of the 
queen, and greater alacrity among the brood- 
rearers have been noticed, presumably because 
the colony was stimulated to greater activity 
in order that the requisite number of bees 
might be kept up, in view of the untimely 
death of many of those newly hatched. Fourth, 
the death-stricken young bees have had the 
black and yellow colors very distinctly marked, 
and a peculiar gloss which is quite unnatural. 
and have also failed to possess the hairy and 
plump appearance found in a healthy young 
bee. Fifth. they died in large numbers, very 
few within but mostly at the entrances. or just 
in front of the hive. Sixth, there was univer- 
sally a peculiar, sour, decaying animal odor. 
offensive as one opened a hive or brought one 
of those dead bees to the nostril. Seventh, they 
gathered honey as expeditiously and well as 
ever, storing more in the surplus sections than 
usnal, seeming to havea fear to put it in the 
brood-chamber, and, at the close of the season, 
after brood-rearing ceased. were found to be in 
poor condition. perhaps having to be fed. 

These are the statements that have been 
made from time to time in GLEANINGS and oth- 
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mast year. We observed 
and tabulated them, for we had the disease to 
look after among our own bees, and were de- 
sirous of information, and anxious to impart 
what might be reliable to our fellows in the 
craft. They agree with our own experience 
during the past season. We had two colonies 
with this clearly defined and unmistakable 
malady. Wecured one at once by putting all 
the bees temporarily into another hive, and im- 
mersing every frame in awarm weak solution 
of Lewis’ concentrated lye. having washed first 
the interior of the hive with the same. rinsing 
all off well with warm water. and wiping and 
drying in the house. This killed every egg and 
unsealed larva, but, as far as we were able to 
discern, the capped brood was unharmed. The 
proportions we used, and the processes, were as 
follows: Three ordinary pails of water, as warm 
as the hand would bear, were put into a tub, and 
three level teaspoonfuls of the lye, which we 
previously dissolved in a pint of cold water, and 
then added. We did the task as quickly as 
possible, and had all the bees back in the hive 
within two hours. The queen began at once to 
lay in the renovated combs, and the colony 
thrived thenceforth, going into winter quarters 
in fine condition. To make this report good to 
date for the benefit of other experimenters and 
all our fraternity of bee-lovers, we have just 
been to the cellar and investigated this colony, 
and find them to-day (Feb. 1) in prime order, 
the queen still living and full of life. Perhaps 
we should say that we never noticed any ill 
effects from the lye-killed larve. They were 
all disposed of by the bees themselves. except a 
few that we picked out with a small two-tined 
fork. 

After reading about the salt cure, recom- 
mended by some apiculturists, we tried it upon 
the other infected colony by simply putting a 
layer of salt upon the entrance, so that the 
bees had to crawl over it to get into the hive. or 
when making their exit. We think that this 
test was made too late for us to be sure of its 

effect, but will say that the disease gradually 
abeten until we thought it was cured. Upon 
two or three occasions we carefully looked for 
the queen of this latter colony; but, failing to 
find her. we supposed she was dead, and put the 
colony 
getting a new queen in the spring. But recent- 
ly, to our surprise and gratification, we found 
her, apparently well and full of vigor. 

In both these cases the indications warrant 
the supposition that the disease does not affect 
either the usefulness or the life of the queens. 
Moreover, from the look of a colony of bees, we 
have been unable to discern any clew to the ori- 
gin of this dread disease, every ordinary sign of 
prosperity being visible except the strange 
dvath-losses. From the chemically purifying 
and disinfecting character of lye, as well as salt, 
we seem to be justified in supposing it to be a 
bacterial fatality, if their use has proven bene- 
ficial. Undoubtedly the lye solution above 
spoken of would kill every particle of even 
capped brood in a hive, if the frames were left 
long in it, or were put back into the hive not 
having been well rinsed off. Further. lye is one 
of the strongest of germicides, and. as in hu- 
man bacterial diseases. the remedy will kill 
both patient and germs unless administered 
with caution. The processes above enumerated 
would also prove very tedious for an extensive 
apiarist. For this reason we hope it may be 
verified that common salt alone is a specific. 
since the material is always easy of access, and 
quickly and simply used. causing no labor to 
the bee- keeper. no time, delays. or losses to the 
bees. If it should prove that salt, either solid 
or in liquid, is only a palliative and not a spe- 
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cific, we should incline to the belief that bee- 
keepers can not do better for the coming season, 
or until something less laborious is discovered, 
than to use the lye solution here recommended. 
But on the ground of the germicidal qualifica- 
tions of lye, we will venture to say that other 
chemicals known to have the same effect upon 
bacteria and parasites, such as camphor, thy- 
mol, creosote, carbolic acid, tar, ete., will cure 
ik rey if proper solutions of them are ap- 
plied to hives and frames, and all thoroughly 
cleansed before being given again to the bees. 
We believe this to bea germ fatality. If oppor- 
tunity offers the coming season, we shall try 
some of these. as well as make ourself more 
certain as to the curative properties of salt. 
Meanwhile we feel sure of the lye solution, and 
can recommend it until something better is 
found. Rev. T. C. Porter. 
Cedar Falls. Iowa, Feb. 3. 


TT 
THE HASTY SUGAR-HONEY MATTER. 


WILL 





NOT THE DISCUSSION 


BE EQUALLY 


OF ADULTERATION 
HARMFUL? 





Friend Ernest:—1 wish to thank you for the 
very fair manner in which you criticise the 
course of the Review in admitting the Hasty 
article on the feeding of sugar to produce comb 
honey. Surely, nothing could be fairer than 
your treatment of the subject: but. with your 
permission, I should like to call attention to 
what seems like an inconsistency in your course. 
In the very same issue you publish an article 
from Mr. Byron Walker, in which he states that 
glucose can be bought for only two cents a 
pound, and explains the ease with which honey 
adulterated with it can be sold. Have you no 
fears that dishonest people will be led into adul- 
teration by thus explaining how easily the mat- 
ter may be accomplished? You may say that 
you mention the practice only tocondemn. True. 
But condemnation does not deter dishonest men 
from doing wrong. If anybody cando any thing 
to stop adulteration, I am with him hand and 
glove (I am glad to see you intimate that you 
are going to do something): but to be criticised 
for giving an article explaining how a man 
might honestly make a profit out of his bees in 
a poor season, criticised because dishonest men 
might deceive people by the same method, and 
then have my critic turn about and publish an 
article showing the ease and profit with which 
honey may be adulterated, seems—well, how 
does it seem ? 

Il am glad to see, Ernest, that you have so far 
advanced in this subject that you have had en- 
ter your mind the idea of: “Will it pay?” Iam 
also glad to see that you so stoutly maintain 
that. while Bro. Hasty and myself may be lack- 
ing in good judgment, we are honest. But the 
Hasty article has been published; it is beyond 
recall; the cat is out of the bag: there is no use 
of attempting to crowd her back in; in other 
words, let us lay aside all prejudice and pre- 
conceived notions upon the subject. So far 
there has been simply “holy horror” at the 
ideas advanced by friend Hasty. No one has 
seemed to give the matter a sober second 
thought. We are so largely creatures of educa- 
tion, that, when any one brings up something 
contrary to our established views and methods, 
we are shocked. Inthe Dark Ages men were 
tortured and burned at the stake because they 
were heretics. The very ideas that were then 
heresy are now popular. This may be a strong 
illustration. but I think ita fairone. The time 
may come (mind, I don’t say it will) when. su- 
gar-honey will be an article of commerce. IT am 


willing to admit that the world is not yet ready 
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for it, but the time may come. When it was 
first proposed to use foundation in surplus hon- 
ey, what a hue and cry there was raised against 
it! “It was not the natural comb;” “it filled 
the consumer’s mouth with wax :” “it would 
ruin the honey market.” It proved to be the 
‘**foundation’’ upon which rested successful 
comb-honey production. Hence, I say, don’t be 
too hasty in your jedgmons Mpow new ideas. 
Flint, Mich., Mar. 5. . HUTCHINSON. 


{It isa great pleasure to deal in discussion 
with such a fair and candid man as our brother- 
editor Mr. Hutchinson. Well, about that By- 
ron Walker article. It may be that we have 
been doing just what we had been condemning 
in another; but it occurs to us that there is a 
distinction between the Byron Walker article 
and thatof Mr. Hasty. The former calls at- 
tention to a practice that is already in exist- 
ence, and we gave — to it for the pur- 
pose of letting bee-keepers Sean the real facts 
in order that they might unitedly combat the 
evil. The Hasty article proposed something 
that was not yet in existence, and which at 
most was a matter of experiment; that is, it was 
exceedingly doubtful as to whether the prac- 
tice could be made to pay. While the article of 
Mr. Hasty might do damage, the probabilities 
are that it will not. Bee-keepers are too honest 
to make a bad use of it, even if feasible, and we 
have more than once had occasion to refer to 
the fact that our industry is made up, as a gen- 
eral rule, of square men. Dr. Miller has a 
Straw in this issue which points in the same 
direction. | 

OO 


WAX SECRETION. 
MR. FRANCE ARGUES THAT THE OLD BEES AND 
NOT THE YOUNG DO THE MOST OF IT. 

I wish to make a few remarks about some re- 
plies of Mr. Doolittle and Mr. Hasty in regard 
to an article of mine in the Oct. Ist GLEANINGS, 
about wax secretion. ete. Mr. D. remarks that 


I say that I hived a fair-sized swarm. It was 
just that. and nothing more—at any rate, it 
‘ame from a hive of 16 L. frames. My home 


yard is all in L.-frame hives, 8 frames to each 
set. I work them during the extracting season 
three stories high; but this swarm came out be- 
fore I got the third set of combs on. There was 
not over a peck measure full of bees to start 
with; and a three-story L. hive with 8 frames 
in a set is not so very large a place for a peck of 
bees in hot weather. It is only four combs 
more than a two-story ten-frame hive. But, 
be that as it may, 45 days would come around 
just as soon fora large swarm as fora small 
one. 

As for the young bees secreting all the wax, 
lam satisfied that it isa mistaken notion. I 
believe that bees will secrete wax as long as 
they live; in fact, lam of the opinion that the 
old secrete more wax than the young ones. In 
the first place, in order to secrete wax the bees 
have to stay at home with their saes full of 
honey, that wax secretion may goon. Now. in 
all animated nature is it the old or young that 
lie around idle? Young children, and all young 
living things are apt to get out as early as they 
can, and exercise themselves; and would a 
young bee be contented to stay in the house 
during its youth and do housework? I can not 
believe it. I believe they go ont as soon as they 
are able todo so. They want to go out and see 
the world—it’s natural. On the other hand, the 
old bees, like other old folks, would be more in- 
clined to stay at home and do the housework. 
simply throw these thoughts out as a sugges- 
tion. Who will prove me wrong? 
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As for Mr. Hasty’s remarks, they cover about 
the same grounds that Mr. D. does, except the 
possibility of some stray swarm joining the ex- 
perimental colony. I think Mr. Hasty or any 
other observing bee-man would quickly discov- 
er any thing of that kind if it should happen. 
But Mr. H.is wrong in his conjectures about 
the failure of the honey-flow soon after the 
swarm was hived. The swarm was hived June 
10; the honey was ample until July 20, when 
the basswood gave out. At that time I gave 
the bees in pepperbox feeders 6 Ibs. of honey, 
and kept honey in the feeders all the time after 
that date. Aug. 241 took away brood for the 
last time, and then let them go as they pleased 
and hatch brood. Of course, it must have been 
about the 14th of September before any brood 
would hatch. About that time I fixed my yard 
for winter, and there were a few bees there yet. 
and some few hatching. How long they held 
out I don’t know, as I did not look again. 

Now, my friends, if life is spared until next 
summer I mean to try some more experiments; 
and I should like to laws others do the same. 
Let us learn all we can, and let each one prove 
for himself any point that he or she is interest- 
edin. We have 20 acres of land, shaped about 
like a brick. Now, as far as possible from the 
bee-yard, and from each other, as I can, I in- 
tend to place two or three hives to experiment 
with. Let others who can, try for themselves, 
if they are interested in such matters. 

Platteville, Wis., Jan. 28. E. FRANCE. 








LADIES’ CONVERSAZIONE. 








PLANTING USEFUL VS. BAD WEEDS FOR BEES. 

If I were a man, and owned a farm, I think I 
would plant for bees if I had as many as 50 or 
100 colonies. Mr. Axtell says it does not pay; 
but I believe it would pay—not so much in the 
amount of surplus stored from such flowers, but 
in the good it would do the colonies in keeping 
them thrifty and built up between the honey- 
harvests. I would give a little time to it each 
year, and see to it thatit was done right. If I 
owned a large farm, and had plenty of ground 
to spare, | would set apart an acre or more for 
such purpose; but if I could thoroughly till 
what I had I would utilize the waste lands, the 
fence-corners, and next to the hedges. I would 
not send a hand out and have high-priced seed 
scattered along the roadsides, in the stiff sods, 
nor along the fences that are already overgrown 
with weeds, as I should not expect it would thus 
pay; but I would take the spade and hoe, and 
clean out the fence-corners, and plant such 
seeds as are tried and do well in each locality— 
such bee-plants as will hold their own after be- 
ing planted—perennials that will blossom each 
year ata time when the clovers or other farm 
crops are notin blossom. I would hoe out the 
useless weeds close to the hedges or fences, 
where they can not be cultivated for farm crops. 
I would plant such seeds as catnip, Simpson 
plant, hoarhound, pleurisy-roeot, sweet clover, 
ete. How much better to grow such plants 
than so many useless weeds that yield no hon- 
ey, and are a nuisance to the farmer! I would 
have a regular string of flowers all around my 
farm, and near the cross-fences besides. Some 
argue that weeds thus grown would not be good 
for the fence or hedge; but they could not be 
worse than useless weeds or the grasses that 
grow in the cultivated fields next to the fences. 
that animals can not reach to eat off. I would 
not sow bee-plants along the fences of neigh- 
bors who would object to such plants, or who 
annually mow down the weeds in front of their 
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premises. There are many neighbors who are 
so accommodating as to aid a brother bee-keep- 
er by giving consent to having such plants as 
sweet clover sown along the roadsides, as it is a 
beautiful plant, both in the foliage and_ blos- 
som, and is much more sightly than many of 
the weeds often seen growing along the roads, 
and which furnish nothing to beast or bee. 

Down near the timber, near where our out- 
apiary is located, are large patches of burdock 
and Canada thistles, both in the fields and 
along the roadsides. How much better to de- 
stroy such plants, and raise honey-plants that 
are not such noxious weeds! I can advise, but 
I can not practice the above. though I believe 
it would pay largely, both to bee-keepers and to 
the farmers. 

LACK OF VENTILATION FOR CELLAR WINTER- 
ING: HONEY-DEW, AND ITS EFFECTS 
IN THE CELLAR. 

In GLEANINGS, page 133, you print my article 
about our bees being so uneasy. We did have 
to take out another cellar window that was 
plastered up, and it was surprising how soon 
eg quieted down. We can see no difference 
in the number of dead bees swept up in front of 
the hives wintering on honey-dew, and those 
wintering on sugar syrup. The bees are more 
quiet than they were the fore part of the winter, 
but they throw out twice the dead bees they 
have some other winters; but they show no 
signs of dysentry on the fronts of their hives. I 
was looking this morning, and saw no hives’ 
thus specked. Those wintered out of doors have 
had several good flights during the winter. Mr. 
Tilly, who has 30 colonies, and winters outdoors, 
says that there are but few dead bees in front of 
his hives, and his bees flew as if they were 
strong. a few dayssince. Mrs. L. C. AXTELL. 

Roseville, Il.. Feb. 20. 


[We are rapidly coming to the conclusion 
that bees need more ventilation in the cellar 
than many suppose. We notice that there is 
less flying outin proportion to the number of 
colonies when there is a small number in the 
cellar than when there are many. High temper- 
ature may have some effeet; but, usually, high 
temperature is accompanied by a lack of cireu- 
lation in the air, and hence the result is impure 
air, and restlessness on the part of the bees. ] 

A KIND OF FIXED-DISTANCE HIVE THAT IS NOT 
OF THE RIGHT SORT. 

I wish some of the advocates of “fixed dis- 
tances “and “ handling hivesinstead of frames” 
had some hives I was obliged to use last year. 
I knew I didn’t want them, as soon as I saw 
them, but had to have something, and they 
were all I could get atthe time. The ends of 
frames, instead of resting on a tin rabbet, fit in- 
to a notched piece of wood, and another notch- 
ed piece across the bottom of the hive holds the 
bottom of the frames tight. I could get along 
with them while the hives were new. by han- 
dling the frames over quite often; but I tell you, 
those hives have fixed distance and no mistake. 
I believe they would stay fixed, too. if the hives 
were rolled over and over down hill for half a 
mile. They are altogether too * fixed” to suit 
me; for, like Mrs. Atchley in Nebraska. Bee- 
keeper, | don’t care about * going down the lad- 
der.” 

I am sometimes asked why Iam a bee-keeper. 
Well, it was neither from choice nor because of 
necessity. but the result of what most people 
would call “a bad bargain.” Butas*‘ all things 
work together for good,” I suppose it was not 
an accident, after all. Perhaps I'll tell the 
story some time in the future. 

Mrs. A. L. HULLENBECK. 

Millard. Neb.. Feb. 17. 
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!'There are some kinds of tixed distances that 
are positively intolerable. and such a kind as 
you describe is one of that sort, as we know 
from a brief experience; but there are other 
kinds that are positively delightful.] 





HIGH-PRESSURE GARDENING. 


BY A. I. ROOT. 


THE TOMATO INDUSTRY OF CRYSTAL 
SPRINGS, MISS. 





CLOTIL INSTEAD OF GLASS FOR COLD-FRAMES. 





On the morning of Feb. 27, 1892. I opened my 
eyes ina pleasant room in the | 10spitable home 
of J. W. Day, the author of the book on tomato 
culture in the South. Brother Day soon came 
in with an armful of long pine kindling, and 
proceeded to build such a nice big fire in the 
spacious fireplace that I commenced a remon- 
strance at the waste of so much nice fuel, solely 
for me to dress by. But he replied he had more 
than he wanted or could get rid of: and, to tell 
the truth, he has pine timber by the hundred 
acres. Breakfast for a family of eight children 
was, like the fuel, in great abundance and of 
excellent quality. I never ate any canned 
veaches bdien equal to friend Day’s: and when 

found he had 400 acres of young peach-trees, I 
felt in a hurry to get out to see them as well as 
the tomatoes. In coming into Crystal Springs 
the day before, I noted the long canvas-covered 
cold-frames that began to dot the fields with 
their long strips of white, even when we were 
miles away from Crystal Springs. The exceed- 
ing whiteness of the cloth is explained by the 
fact that a great part of them are covered with 
new white cloth, for it is only since friend Day’s 
venture has proved a success that almost every 
one around him has decided to go into it more 
or less. It is exactly like the lettuce business 
around friend Davis’ at Grand Rapids. Mich. 
Well, we are having a great lot of pictures 
made, illustrating this new industry; but as 
they will make my description too late for this 
season | am going to tell you in advance how to 
make a cloth eold-frame to protect tomato and 
other plants after they are transplanted the 
tirst time from the seed-bed. 

The cloth, which is rather thick stout cotton, 
is used in the place of glass; but as there was 
quite a frost on the morning I have described, 
the beds had all been covered the night before 
with pine straw and forest-leaves spread evenly 
over the canvas cover. Friend Day has over a 
mile in Jength. altogether. of these beds, and 
each one is double width, taking cloth 2%¢ 
vards wide on each side. Such frames have 
been in use more or less for some years back in 
different localities: but. if I am correct, friend 
1D). first used the pole to roll the cloth on. IT saw 
one of his men roll up the canvas alone, on a 
bed 150 feet lony. 

I need not tell you of the immense saving of 
time and strength. compared with handling 
glazed sash. It is true. cloth does not give the 
protection nor the heat that sash does; but by 
taking a little more time one can start seeds of 
even tomatoes and egg and pepper plants under 
cloth. Friend Day has perhaps a hundred 
glazed sash in use. side by side with glass, so he 
knows allaboutit. All the heat used in start- 
ing the seeds, in the vicinity of Crystal Springs, 
is obtained by flues under ground, and burning 
wood. A simple trench. or two trenches, are 
dug in the ground, and the seed-bed made over 
them. Of course. the trench is made on an in- 
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cline, one foot rise in 20 feet length. The trench 
is covered with brick, flat stones, or large tile 
may be used. Pine wood furnishes the heat; 
and after firing all day, the ground gets so hot 
(and retains the heat) that your plants are 
secure from harm during even the coldest night, 
without any firing during the night-time. 
Where the firing is done. the opening may be 16 
inches across: but it is gradually contracted 
until it reaches the bottom of the chimney, 
when it is only about 8 inehes across. The 
chimney is only a square wooden box, say 8 x 10 
inches inside, and 8 or lu feet long. Such a 
flue will give heat for a bed 40 or 50 feet long. 
The earth over the flue is 2 feet deep at the 
furnace end, but only 6 inches deep at the 
chimney end. In making the flue, if you arch 
over with brick, use something similar to a 
nail-keg to arch over on. sliding it along as you 
proceed. You can use glass or cloth over this 
bed as you choose. Of course, glass will give 
more heat from the sun, and will keep out more 
frost; but if you commence a little earlier you 
can get just as good plants by using cloth. I 
saw plants raised under glass and under cloth, 
and the latter were every bit as good. Of 
course, you will have to take more pains in 
covering the cloth with leaves or straw during 
very cold spells. Cloth frames have more slant 
than glass usually does. for the cloth cover is 
expected to carry off all the rain. 

One of the strong points in friend Day’s 
management is to keep the ground dry. I could 
hardly believe he was right until I saw beauti- 
ful plants in all stages that had never been 
watered at all. You see, the cloth holds the 
moisture that rises up through the mellow soil, 
and at the same time it does not permit the sun 
to heat up and seorch as the glass does. Friend 
D. never gives his plants more than one water- 
ing if he cap help it: and that one is in the 
cold-frames, a week or ten days before they go 
out to the field. Then they are watered until 
the ground is soaked. Ifa rain comes about 
this time, he prefers it to any artificial water- 
ing. Only the seed-beds or hot-beds require 
flues for heat. Now for 





THE CLOTH COLD-FRAMES. 

This is the great feature of this paper. It is, 
in my opinion, one of the great inventions of 
the age. It may be single width or double 
width, as I have stated; but the slant in either 
case should be so as to have a pitch of about 144 
feet in a bed 6 feet wide. The cloth is securely 
fastened at the upper edge, and the pole on 
which it is rolled is securely attached to the 
lower edge. This pole hangs over the lower 
edge, and holds the cloth down tight to the 
edge of the one-foot plank that is put around 
the bed. Strips 1x3 inches are put in like raf- 
ters every six feet to hold up the cloth, but they 
are movable, so as to take them out of the way 
when desired. To keep out frost, the whole bed 
must be air-tight. or as near as may be, and the 
gable ends are therefore held tight by tempo- 
rary strips, or by strings sewed in at intervals, 

and fastened to nails driven partly in. To 
kecp out water, make a ditch with outlet. clear 
around the whole outside. In order that the 
ground may be cheaply and thoroughly fined 
up before a crop is put into the bed, the gable 
ends may be removable, so the horse and culti- 
vator may be run back and forth until all is 

fine and mellow. Now. here is a bright idea I 
did not get hold of at first. As every plant is 
to be lifted from the cold-frame with a square 
of dirt adhering to its roots. and thus carried to 
the field, we can not afford to have the field a 
great way off: therefore the bed itself is located 
in the middle of the field where the tomatoes 
are to be set. The plants are spaced accurately 
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in the cold-frame, about 5 inches apart. This 
is done with a marker which looks like the 
head of a common rake, only it is 5 feet long, 
and the teeth are 5 inches apart. When the 
plants are as large as they should be, a butcher- 
knife isrun between the rows, so as to cut out 
square sods, as it were, a plant being in the 
center of each sod. But I will tell you more 
about this later on. I have told enough so you 
can go at work at once making cloth cold- 
frames for any of your crops. ‘They will solve 
the problem as to how we may most cheaply 
save our valuable early crops from frost. You 
can use them for early asparagus, cabbage- 
plants, celery-plants. egg-plants, cauliflower, 
or any kind of plants that may be wanted; and 
in many localities they will pay well for early 
— wax beans, early beets, ete. I can not 
earn that they have been used for forcing 
strawberries, but they would surely prove a 
perfect remedy for frost in the spring; and 
after frost is over they are just the thing for 
melons, cucumbers, ete. In fact, they have 
been a good deal used for this purpose. When 
they are located in the middle of the field for to- 
matoes and such crops, the whole thing is taken 
apart and moved up by the fence until the next 
year. Enough tomatoes are left where it stood 
to get a small advance crop of extra early. 
Now, this is not conjecture and theory, but it 
is an account of a great industry that has been 
going on and developing for years; and I am 
sure it will interest and profit hundreds of our 
readers, north, south, east, and west. The 
book, with illustrations, will be issued during 
the coming season. 
THE PRIZETAKER AND SPANISH KING ONION. 
Are these two one and the same thing? 
Quite a few leading seedsmen, including Johnson 
& Stokes, who firstintroduced the Spanish King, 
declare they are the same, while others, includ- 
ing William Henry Maule, say they are not. 
One friend writes us that the Prizetaker is a 
straw-colored onion approaching red. while the 
Spanish King (or Yellow Rocea) is a yellow one. 
By the way, how much difference is there be- 
tween straw color and yellow? I think. friends, 
that, no matter where you get your seed, or 
whether you buy Spanish King or Prizetaker. 
you will find in every field a few onions of red 
and white both, as well as yellow. I am inelin- 
ed to think they are sports. Whether these 
sports can be bred out or notisa question. You 
will also find similar sports in regard to shape. 
If the seed is carefully raised from large yellow 
round onions. so firm and hard they have kept 
over winter all right, there will be a chance of 
breeding out these sports, and there is a big 
opening for some enterprising seedsman. or any - 
body else. who will take the pains to do this. 
If there isa man among our readers who can 
truthfully say he raised the seed himself, from 
selected onions. during the season of 1892, he 
can geta big price for his carefully bred selected 
seed inthe spring of 1893. Our friend March 
gave me some important facts in regard to this 
matter o/ seed-raising. It is not at all difticult 
to get extra nice seed: butit takes more care 
and patience than most people are willing to 
give, especially after they have got a big busi- 
ness established. We have some onions saved, 
and are going to plant them ourselves. Who 
else will help? Our experiment stations are 
doing a good work in this very line; and, if 1 
am correct. our Ohio station have decided they 
could see no essential difference between the 
Prizetaker and the Spanish King. although they 
did decide that the seed purchased from some 
dealers, called Prizetaker, was superior to that 
bought of certain other dealers called Spanish 
King. I wish friend Green would give us a few 
words on the subject. 
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FROM DIFFERENT FIELDS. 








FOUL BROOD IN YORK, NEBRASKA; REPLY TO 
ELMER TODD; THE DISEASE NOT RAMPANT. 
In GLEANINGS, Feb. 15, p. 133, I see an article on 

foul brood in Nebraska, signed by Elmer Todd. 
Regarding the subject-matter of the article, we 
wish to sav to Mr. Todd, or any one else, that 
itis an undisputed fact that there are cases of 
foul brood in this vicinity; but to the extent 
that he claims, it is not a fact. We have a so- 
ciety here, and one of the express purposes of 
the organization was to get a unity of action 
regarding this very disease. To our member- 
ship Mr. Todd has often been invited, but will 
not unite with us, preferring to stand aloof and 
growl. If it is true. as he says, that rotten 
combs were thrown in the streets of the city 
Jast summer, instead of picking them up and 
carrying them home, and using them in his 
own hives, as he admitted to me he did do the 
summer previous, why did he not report the 
case to our county bee-inspector, who has been 
working carefully but etfectually to prevent 
that kind of work, and is stamping out the dis- 
ease wherever he finds it ? 

Referring to the catalogue, we suppose he has 
reference to that of S. C. Gorham, a supply- 
dealer of York. We printed that catalogue: 
and before | that offer was made, Mr. Gorham 
said to us: “If he got beesin exchange he could 
use them in his own apiary: and as to supply- 
ing his customers, to my certain knowledge he 
has arrangements for buying to fill orders 
where there is no foul brood.” Mr. Gorham is 
an old bee-keeper, and a man of principle and 
honor, and we do not think he would sell any 
thing to customers from his own yard or this 
vicinity, knowing that foul brood existed here. 
and his customers need have no fears; and for 
one who had little if any knowledge of bees. 
and never kept any himself until the last two 
years, and who never goes far from home, or 
never attends the meetings of bee-keepers. 
cither at home or in the State, to make the 
broad assertion he does in the published article 
is unjust and injurious to those who are trying 
to do the very thing he complains of not being 
done, but does not help to do. 

I hope you will give this as prominent a place 
as you did Mr. Todd’s article, as I think he tries 
to create a false impression of things here. and 
injure the trade of those engaged in business 
here, but which he does not patronize. 

L. D. Stinson, Ed. Neb. Bee-keeper. 

York, Neb., Feb. 22 


[We are glad to give place to the above, as 
we would not willingly do an injustice to the 
bee-keepers of Nebraska. We have no doubt 


that Mr. Stilson, as editor of the Nebraska 
Bee-keeper (an excellent bee-paper. by the 
way). is in a position to know the facts. 
POISONOUS HONEY; IS THE STORY IN THE A 5 ¢ 
OF BEE CULTURE A MYTH? 
In the interest of honey-production, every 


obstacle ought to be removed: and for several! 
vears I have been satisfied that there is no such 
thing as “poison laurel honey.” All that | 
have ever seen written on the subjeet looked 
very much to me as if it were the “soldier 
story,” related in A BC. remodeled. Honey sick - 
ens many people who are not accumstomed to 
it; and that a gorge of honey (and perhaps 
plenty of mashed bees) should have had the 
effects described can readily be imagined. My 
reasons for this opinion seem to me conclusive. 
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There are thousands of acres of poison laurel 
(Kalmia latifolia) here, and yet this is a poor 
honey section. During its bloom the honey- 
flow is light. No honey here is known to be any 
thing but healthful. In five years’ residence and 
bee-keeping 1 have never, in a single instance, 
seen a - working upon poison laurel; and, 
most conclusive of all, the plant makes, as if 
aware of its poisonous character, provision for 
its own fertilization. As shown in a cross-sec- 
tion of the flower, itis saucer-shaped,{with little 
pits, or depressions, on the side to retain the 
end of each stamen with its anthers until the 
pollen in the latter is ripe. I suppose in the bud 
the bloom is so folded as 
to guide the stamen c in 
their growth into the 
its a; and as the corol- 
a unfolds, these become 
sprung, as a bow. When 
the pollen is fully ripen- 
ed the anthers burst, 
the stamens are sudden- 
ly released, and this 
miniature and beautiful 
catapult raises quite a 
dust for several inches 
around. I have assist- 
ed this result often, and it is certainly a beau- 
tiful evidence of design in nature. TI should 
take that soldier story out of the A BC, or put 
this by the side of it. Cuas. T. SWEET. 
Swanton, Md.. Feb. 16. 


[Gently, friend S. Please remember that our 
correspondent. J.Grammer, whose letter appears 
in the A B Cfwas a veritable physician residing 
in Halifax in 1875. He may be there yet for 
aught I know. During the years that have 
passed since 1875 we have had considerable cor- 
respondence on the subject; but the letter in 
the A BC book seems to cover the whole ground 
so fully we thought it not best to put in any 
more testimony. During my travels I met sev- 
eral times the mountain laurel. and inquired 
about poison honey. The evidence seems to be 
that it either yields honey only occasionally, 
like many other plants, or that the honey is not 
always poisonous. Buta great many instances 
are on record of honey that affected people in 
much the same way as described in the A BC 
book. Before we consent to put your letter be- 
side the one in the A B C book. we should like 
to hear from others who have had experience 
with poison honey. The letters need not neces- 
sarily be for print. for most bee- keepers would 
feel a little delicate about advertising the fact 
that honey from their locality was even some- 


times poisonous. | A. i. &. 








ALUM FOR SNAKE-BITES. 

I saw in GLEANINGS, some time last year, 
that some one recommended alum for snake- 
bites. In your comments you seemed to doubt it, 
and said that the bite would probably have got 
well itself. You also stated that so much alum 
would be injurious. IT have lived in Southwest 
Texas (where there are more rattlesnakes than 
in any other place Lever heard of) for 33 years. 
I have had many cases of snake-bite, both with 
man and beast. I use nothing but alum, and | 
never lost a case. I cured one man after he 
was insensible. If I can give a patient the 
alum as soon as he is bitten. the place will not 
swell. You must bearin mind that alum, being 
an antidote for snake-bite. can do no harm of 
itself until the poison is overcome. I have 
never seen nor heard of any bad effects. If this 
should save some person’s or animal's life I 
shall be well paid for writing it. 

Japonica, Tex.. Feb. 3. JOUN VINING. 
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BIG RESULTS FROM TWO COLONIES. 


In Southern Kansas bees have wintered finely. 
To date there have been almost no losses at all. 
We have had a favorable winter for them here. 
Bees that were out in the yard have been flying 
a little nearly every week this winter. ‘To-day, 
Feb. 26, the bees have been carrying in pollen, 
reminding us that soon we are to see our young 
bees in the air. Our climate in the latter part 
of the summer is too dry for bees to do their 
best, yet it pays to handle bees even here. Bee- 
keeping is not my business—I am a minister— 
and yet two years ago I made $50.00 from two 
colonies; and last year, a poor year, I made $35 
from two colonies. Our honey ore comes most- 
ly from the sumac. I am nowcrowdin 2 bees 
and will expect them to come into the honey 
harvest under “a full head of steam.” 

Yates Center, Kan., Feb. 26. N. V. Moore. 


EVAPORATING HONEY BY STEAM. 


I have just read J. A. Green’s article, page 88, 
and wish to inquire whether anybody has ever 
tried evaporating honey by steam. I can’t see 
why it would not work “just splendid” to run 
the raw honey through an evaporator with a 
transverse current over a steam-chest. I once 
evaporated some ina tin can on a cook-stove, 
and it *“‘took the cake” over any thing that I 
had that season, and remained liquid (if that is 
the correct word, but it was very thick) until 
the latter part of the winter. But evaporating 
in that way takes too much time, and requires 
too constant watching for fear of scorching. 
With an evaporator, such as suggested above, a 
constant stream could be run in at one end from 
a faucet, and the heat would be uniform, sothat 
a uniform article could be turned out without 
danger of scorching. What do you think of it? 

Centerville, la., Feb. 9. G. B. REPLOGLE. 


{Mr. Thos. Wm. Cowan, of the British Bee 
Journal, constructed an apparatus for evaporat- 
ing honey by means of hot water; and the ap- 
paratus is illustrated and described in the A BC 
of Bee Culture, under ** Extracted Honey.” Hot 
water would be better than steam, because the 
latter would be liable to scorch or overheat the 
honey. | 


OUTSIDE WINTER CASES. WITH DEAD-AIR SPACE. 
A SUCCESS. 

Long before I ever read any thing about bees, 
since 1880, | was convinced that bees should be 
wintered outdoors in unpainted hives, with 
covers sealed down tight, and that the hives 
should be protected from the weather by out- 
side cases. I have never found the necessity of 
any packing between those hives when the out- 
side case is air-tight. This sealed cover was 
impracticable with the Simplicity and chaff 
hive. Since 1882 1 have been using a hive as 
made and used by Henry Alley, unpainted, 
with a cover which always was sealed down in 
the fall, and I can say that these hives win- 
tered bees each winter since, and never lost 
any. J.T. FLETCHER. 

Clarion, Pa., Feb. 26. 


WHY DO QUEENS DIE IN THE SPRING? 

I want to ask the following question through 
GLEANINGS : What is the cause of so many 
young and prolific queens being lost before the 
honey-flow in the spring and after the flow in 
the fall? We have never seen any discussion in 
any of the bee-journals as to the cause of so 
much fatality of queens at the above periods. 
We can readily guess why there are more 
queenless colonies discovered in the spring than 
in the fall; viz., because persons do not examine 
their bees in the fall closely in this respect, con- 
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sequently many of the spring queenless colonies 

were queenless in the fall. J. A. GOLDEN. 
Reinersville, O., Mar. 1. 


[Of course, the rigors of winter must have 
some effect upon the vitality of bees and queens 
alike; but aside from this we do not discover 
that our young queens die more in the spring 
than at other times. | 


BEES’ WINGS NOT INJURED BY BEE-EXCAPES. 
Referring to the editorial in the last issue of 
GLEANINGS, mentioning the Porter escape, per- 
mit us to say that the objection therein rumor- 
ed to have been urged against its use is, to our 
minds, absurd. The springs used in it are 
smooth on the edges, and everywhere else, and 
it is not possible for them to injure the wings of 
the bees. From the letters, etc., inclosed here- 
with, which we should like you to read and re- 
turn, and others which we have, we can not 
think that any Canadian association of bee- 
keepers ever took such action. Of the more than 
5000 escapes sold last year, with the privilege of 
returning and getting money back after three 
months’ trial, if not satisfactory in every way, 
not one was returned, nor was a word of com- 
plaint received from any one ra‘, them. 
Lewistown, Ill., Mar. 5. R. & E. C. PorRTER. 


— have read the letters from the Canadians 
referred to. They all speak highly of the sue- 
cess of the Porter escape. | 





INDIANA BEE-KEEPERS. 
The names and postoflices of those who have 
represented the industry at the county and dis- 
trict fairs, and those. who are thinking of mak- 
ing an exhibit at the World’s Fair, are wanted 
by a committee, appointed by the Indiana State 
Bee-keepers’ Association. The names are want- 
ed, to be submitted to the proper authorities 
who will assign the proper space, give needed 
information. ete. It is hoped that Indiana bee- 
keepers will take a lively interestin the work, 
as we have the resources, and there is no reason 
why we can not make as good a showing as 
other States. Please send names to Walter S. 
Pouder, 175 East Walnut St., Indianapolis, Ind. 

\ E. H. CoLurs. 

Committee ~ R.S. RUSSELL, 

!W.S. PoupER. 


MORE PROPOLIZED QUEEN-EXCLUDERS. 

You ask if any one has been troubled with 
bees propolizing the perforated zinc. I have 
had them propolize the zine, and I have had 
them to fill % 3(-inch auger-holes bored in the 
top of some box hives that I used. If I could 
overcome that difficulty I would put queen-ex- 
¢cluders on all my hives. L. A. DUGGAN. 


~ 


Cuthbert. Ga., Mar. 7. 


EXTRACTING HONEY BY STEAM, ETC. 

Will Mr. Osburn please tell us how one man 
can handle a cart containing 80 combs of hon- 
ey? From 30 to 40 are as many as I can handle. 
They average something over 7 lbs... consequent- 
ly his 80 combs would weigh 560 Ibs. or more. 
With an ordinary cart, such work is impossible. 

Gamma, Mo., Feb. 19. THos. A. ANDERSON. 


I have 39 colonies at present, and the leather- 
colored Italians take the lead in honey-produc- 
tion. W. R. CLOVER. 

Clinton, Ind., Feb. 6. 


[The fact is, as we have often repeated, the 
leather-colored Italians are bred for business 
and not for yellow bands. Your experience 
agrees with that of many others. | 
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PREVENTING AFTER-SWARMS A LA DADANT. 
As you wanted to hear from tiose that re- 


turned after-swarms a la Dadant,I will say 
they generally come out again, some as often 
as three different times. But after I took 
to caging the queen out of the after-swarm 
three or four days before I let her loose with 
them. I had no more trouble with after-swarms. 
Bees seem to have wintered well so far. I 
have not lost any up to date. 

Marshfield, Mo., Mar. 1. J. D. WHIrreNBURG. 








NOTES OF TRAVEL 


FROM A.!. ROOT. 








WILSON’S PEAK. 

When I first visited Pasadena with friend 
Woodberry he pointed out to me Wilson’s Peak, 
with the trail plainly visible up its rugged sides, 
and told me that, before I left the vicinity, I 
must be sure to make the ascent. I did not 
think much about it ; but as there were several 
places in that vicinity where we were to call, I 
took the matter under consideration. On Fri- 
day, the 22d of January, our good friends Farr 
and Wm. Stevenson met us at the depot, and, 
with the aid of friends Kirk and Abbott (presi- 
dent of the Southern California Association), we 
were shown over the magnificent new residence 
of Prof. Lowe, who obtained such a celebrity 
during our recent war by his wonderful balloon 
ascensions—Prof. Lowe the wronaut we used to 
eall him. I think he made about 300 ascensions 
in all, in the service of the government. From 
the observatory on the summit of the mansion, 
we got, by means of a glass, a plain view of the 
trail. and also a glimpse of the observatory on 
the summit of the Peak. After finding the spot 
with the glass we could just define it with the 
naked eye; but it was a mere speck, about like 
the head of a pin, and it glistened in the sun 
like a miniature tin cup. From this time on I 
began to get the Wilson’s Peak fever. Some- 
body said it was two miles to the top; others 
said it was four; and finally some one who had 
been up said it was seven miles. The livery- 
stable men said, however, nine miles, and want- 
ed $3.00 for a horse and saddle to go up and 
back. Now. I knew from sad experience that it 
tires me and uses me up much more to ride a 
horse than to go on foot— that is. while I have 
been out of practice for so many years. I in- 
quired whether anybody had ever gone up on 
oot. A few had done it, I was told, and friend 
Farr said he had gone part way once, and he 
said he thought he could go the whole way. 
We went to dinner, but I kept every now and 
then turning my eye to the dull gray mountain 
as it lay against the northern sky. Friend 
Farr’s folks gave us an extra nice dinner, and I 
excused myself for eating so much by saying we 
might try to ascend the mountain. Mr. Farr 
said if we tried it we must start right after din- 
ner; but we first had to take Mrs. Root over to 
friend Stevenson’s, and we had trouble in find- 
ing where he lived. Then, although the base of 
the mountain seemed only about half a mile 
away, it proved to be seven miles. Again, the 
ground that looked down hill toward the moun- 
tain was really up hill. Furthermore, before 
we reached the foot the road was stopped by a 
broken bridge, and so we started to go the rest 
of the way on foot. It was only a little piece, 
any way: but the further we walked, the fur- 
ther and rougher the road seemed, until we 
were on the brink of a cliff that looked next to 
impassable. While we stood, like Christian in 
Pilgrim’s Progress. some one hailed us from be- 
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low. It was friend Stevenson with the buggy. 
He had found the right road, and was calling us 
to come out of briers and rocks, and get in and 
ride to the real foot of the trail. He made me 
think of Evangelist in the same book I have 
mentioned. We really were a couple of tired 
and discouraged pilgrims, I fear, and we were 
very glad to abandon our dangerous road and 
get back into the buggy. We certainly had 
learned to appreciate a smooth path and a reg- 
ular traveled road. 

It was fully three o’clock when he bade us 
good-by, and we started off. He was to keep 
the horse and buggy over night, and come back 
for us at eleven the next day. If we backed out 
we were to get home some time in the night as 
best we could. 

Please let me digress a little here. As my 
story is to bear a good deal on this matter of 
health as well as endurance. I want you to bear 
with me when I tell you of my physical condi- 
tion at this time. I was searcely through with 
the nervous chills. Only a few days before, my 
strength would often give out suddenly when I 
had walked less than a mile. My overcoat and 
fur cap were worn constantly, indoors and out, 
when everybody else, almost, was in summer 
clothing; in fact, 1 had at the time a cold in my 
head and right ear. Add to this a bowel com- 
plaint that had annoyed me for nearly two 
weeks, and you will have a picture of the man 
who proposed to walk nine miles on a stretch, 
up a mountain. Mrs. Root and the other wo- 
men-folks declared I must take my overcoat, 
and that my companion must carry it strapped 
over his shoulders. However, I threw it back 
into the buggy. and our only baggage was half 
a pound of crackers and a nickel’s worth of 
cheese. I! was full of excitement, and I rather 
thought I should hold out. In five minutes we 
were up so high that the horse and buggy seem- 
ed like a kitten and a baby-cart. We called 
down to the earth below, and told friend S. to 
bring Mrs. Root in the morning, and come rath- 
er early, So that she could climb up a mile or so, 
to meet us on our returnetrip. Then we called 
again to have the Kodak brought also. Then 
up we went. The trail is nicely graded, one 
foot in ten, and just wide enough for a horse. 
Before we get down to business in climbing, 
however, I wish to say just a word more in the 
health matter. Friend Farr advised me to take 
a good big drink of water, for none was to be 
had on the trail again until we were nearly half 
way up. I did not drink any. however. Please 
bear with me if I tell you frankly why. I knew 
if I took a drink, even a small one, I should very 
soon have to stop on account of my bowel trou- 
ble, not only once, but may be several times. I 
have been more or less troubled in this way all 
my life. Oh how 1 have envied people who 
could at any time drink all the water they 
wanted! Krom the valley below, the trail 
seems to run along the mountain-side almost 
without any very short crooks or turns: but 
when right there you are surprised to find al- 
most every rod of the mountain-side cut with 
canyons made by the water in its course down, 
and the trail is therefore in and out and around 
sharp rocky curves and into sharp grooves, so 
you are first in the sun and then out of it, in 
sight of the valley and out of sight of it, until 
the path becomes an ever changing labyrinth. 
The accompanying picture gives a glimpse of 
this.* 

The horse and buggy soon became a mere 
speck down below our feet, and it was only by 
carefully scanning the thin thread that repre- 





*Our good friend Rambler, on page 197, gives us 
another very good glimpse of a mountain trail, only 
his trail is wide enough for a wagon as well as horse. 
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sented the roadway that we could see it at all. 
About this time the grandeur and sublimity of 
the landscape spread out before us began to be 
almost entrancing. I have often tried to think 
what the earth below must look like toa bal- 
loonist, and here it was before me. The moun- 
tain, that had seemed so gradual in its ascent, 
when viewed from the valley before, now seem- 
ed to be almost straight down, over the edge of 
the trail: and it was so in reality, for a stone 
kicked from the path went crashing and re- 
bounding until it almost frightened one to think 
of the immense distance. Before we had gone a 
mile I felt amply repaid for all our trouble: and 
every rod we made, further on, showed some 
new unfolding of beauty. First the trail took 
one side of the mountain and then another; 
sometimes it turned abruptly so your right hand 
was against the mountain. when it had before 
been toward the valley. Up. up, up we went. 
The points that had at first seemed so grand 
were now a mile below, and seemed almost on a 
level with the valley, while away up above us 
we could see glimpses of the trail we were des- 
tined to tread. The easy ascent was but play 
to one whose heart was in it, as was mine, and 
my enthusiasm rose as our pathway did in its 
windings among the rocky precipices. A pret- 
ty white house near an orange-grove stood near 
the beginning of the trail. Every time we came 
round so as to bring it in sight we noted how it 
grew less and less. When half a mile up it 
seemed too small for folks to live in; next time 
it looked like two pieces of shingles, one laid 
across the other. You see, the house had an L 
to it. Next time it was about like two pieces of 
a honey-section. and at last a mere white speck 
without shape. The orange-trees looked like 
rows of cabbages, and finally the whole orchard 
was only a speck of green. Higher and higher! 
If one felt dizzy a while ago, how should he fee] 
now, at this immense height, with the clouds 
below him? Finally I began to think I could 
take a good drink without any danger of harm, 
for I was perspiring a little all over, and the red 
blood was tingling to my very fingers’ ends. We 
watched for the water-trough; but we were so 
busy talking and looking off into the valley we 
did not know we had passed it until we were 
half a mile above it. The sun seemed pretty 
hot, and we were not sorry when the trail 
changed to the north side, where trees and 
bushes cut off the sun as well as the view. 
Then I began to discover I was getting tired. 
We ate some of our crackers and cheese, and 
for a time I felt stronger: but before we had 
reached the half-way point I thought I was 
used up. We had been on the trail just two 
hours. I rested: but when we got up again I 
was so stiff and sore I really felt worse. I man- 
aged to goa little more than half way, when I 
spoke to friend Farr as follows: 

*T may be able to hold out until six o'clock: 
but until seven, never.” 

What should I do? It was four miles down 
and four miles up to any stopping-place. We 
watched for water, but saw no sign of any, and 
it would soon be dark. Could we ever tread on 
this narrow path, so close to such fearful depths. 
in the night-time? Just about then I must 
have got what Ernest would call my “second 
wind.” My comrade had just asked if I had 
any matches. Neither of us had thought of 
such a thing: but here I was, without an over- 
coat, and wet with perspiration. He finally 
fished a broken “lucifer” from one pocket, and 
our hopes hung on this. I remember thinking 
1 would go a little further, and pretty soon I 
didn’t feel so tired, and started up a brisker 
walk: then we came out of the pine-trees, and 
around on that side of the mountain toward the 
plain again. The picture referred to. tells 
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purt of the story, but it dvesn’t tell, and no pic- 
ture can tell, of that wonderful vision of the 
world below—the world below the clouds. The 
following lines tell something of what we saw: 

A sweet perfume upon the breeze 

Is borne from ever vernal trees; 

And flowers that, n’er fading, grow 

Where streams of life for ever flow. 

O Beulah land! sweet Beulah land! 

As on thy highest mount I] stand, 

I look away across the sea 

Where mansions are prepared for me, 

And view the shining glory-shore, 

My heaven, my home for evermore! 

We did indeed “look away across the sea,”’ 
for the ocean had all at once come into view all 
around us. Mr. Farr said he thought it could 
not be; but next morning we found it really 
was the oceap. Down in the valley it was 
miles away; but here it seemed to come almost 
up to the mountain’s foot. Just as we rounded 
the point (see picture again) darkness set in; 
and when it was too dark to see plainly, the 
trail seemed to divide. We took the one that 
seemed plainest; but after following it in the 
dark for about a quarter of a mile Mr. F. said 
he felt sure it was going down the mountain, so 
we felt.our way back, and took the other. This 
went up fast enough, sure; but it soon became 
evident it was not the trail. We couldn't go 
back again, so we pushed ahead. I could keep 
in it only by feeling with my toe. as well as with 
my hands, and once or twice I really felt so 
alarmed that I prayed that the great Father 
above would guide our erring and stumbling 
footsteps. Very soon after that, this first trail 
struck the real one, and I tell you I inwardly 
gave thanks. Up, up. up, we continued to go, 
until out of the woods we came again, and, oh 
what a sight met us! Every city for miles 
around that uses either gas or electric lights 
sparkled and twinkled into existence in a way 
that brought strength once more to my tired 
limbs. Los Angeles was the queen of them all, 
and then and there she might well be called the 
“queen” of the earthly angels. Imagine a 
thousand twinkling stars, and each star a sun, 
and the whole of them beneath your feet, and 
you haveit. Pasadena led off as next in radi- 
ance, and the rest followed. We were now go- 
ing steadily round the mountain, and I felt sure 


that the Mountain Hotel must soon come in 
sight. By the dim light of the stars we saw a 


shovel and pick in the trail, up against the 
bank. They were left. doubtless, by some work- 
man repairing the roadway, and so he couldn't 
be very faraway. I have always loved a shov- 
él and pick; but I never saw any tools look so 
good before. At length.a little in advance. and 
above our heads, a light met our view that 
brought from each of us a loud shout of rejoic- 
ing. The cut explainsit, but you must imagine 
all the summer tents out of the way, so only the 
one with the shingle roof (and the stovepipe 
sticking out of the top) remains. 

Our shout was answered by a brisk one from 


within; and, wasn’t there a rejoicing! While 
the roof is shingles. the sides and doors are 


cloth. Cloth is cheaper than glass, and lighter 
to carry up the mountain. With a bright lamp 
inside, ** Camp Wilson” looked very attractive 
in the night. Iwas so weary I made for a chair 
near the great cook-stove;: but friend Farr was 
most anxious about “ water.’ Remember, we 
two had not had a drop for our parched tongues 
in all that four hours,and up grade eight miles. 
It was soft spring water, from the summit of 
the mountain, almost. /60 feet still higher up. I 
drank cupful after cupful; and when supper 
was ready I drank two large cups of coffee, and 
ate —shall I tell it all?) Well, I ate a great lot 
of pork and beans, ever so many chunks of 
shorteake, a good lot of honey, and almost half 
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acan of strawberries. I thought the can held 
almost a gallon; but friend Farr says it was 
only a quart. I am sure it was half a gallon. 
The sole occupant of — Wilson that night 
was the owner of the shovel and pick; but he is 
a pretty fair cook, after all. He said they usu- 
ally had 50 cents a meal, and 50 cents for a bed; 
but as our supper was cold, and they were out 
of meat, he would call it a dollar each for sup- 
P breakfast. and lodging. Before I went to 

ed I drank a lot more of that spring water, and 
I never had even a reminder of that supper of 
pork and beans, ete. 
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EIGHT extra pages this issue. 

Wo is the editor of the Canadian Bee Jour- 
nal? We hope our old friend D. A. Jones is 
still at the editorial helm. 

OvuR subscription-list now numbers 10,125. 
In spite of the poor honey seasons, we manage 
to keep above ten thousand. 


WE are having quite severe weather this 
lith day of March—high winds, and the mer- 
cury sporting some of the time very near zero. 

As usual at this time of year we are again 
flooded with good available matter for publica- 
tion; but we fear we shall not be able to use all 
of it. 


Dr. MILLER says he saw a book on Ernest's 
desk, on patents. Yes; and if he had rum- 
maged around a little he would have found 
two or three more. No. we are not going to 
patent any thing—not even sealed covers, even 
if we did enjoy the exclusive priority of discov- 
ery. The fact is, we like to keep a little posted 
on the patent question, you know. 


Dr. MILLER’s Straw against letting bees starve 
in April is timely. We are now approaching 
the time of what is sometimes called * springing 
bees.” By the way, it has often been said, and 
with considerable truth, that itis a good deal 
harder to “spring” bees than to winter them. 
Variable weather, that is, warm spellsin which 
brood-rearing gets started, followed by a cold 
snap in which the brood is killed, is very disas- 
trous, and continued cold weather is far to be 
preferred. 


In our editorial in the last issue, in regard to 
adulterating extracted honey. we warned the 
general public against buying jars of honey (?) 
containing a piece of comb in it, for the reason 
that the comb was probably only a delusion and 
a snare, to give the glucosed mixture the ap- 
pearance of honesty. We further stated that 
we did not believe that a single bee-keeper put 
up his broken-comb honey in that style. We 
have since learned that there are bee-keepers 
who put up their honey in just that way ; and 
it is the only way that they can get rid of bro- 
ken-comb honey at a fair and reasonable price. 
We have since learned that our friend M. H. 
Tweed, of Allegeny City, Pa., a bee-keeper 
and honey-merchant—a man of integrity, hon- 
or, and principle—has been putting up pure 
broken-comb honey in glass jars. We regret 
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that our editorial should reflect in one or two 
cases on honest bee-keepers, and in another 
case on our friend Mr. Tweed. His name alone 
on any kind of package of honey is a perfect 
guarantee of its purity; and while we believe 
that adulterated goods are put up in this style, 
we desire to correct. so far as possible. any in- 
jury that may have been done to the business 
of reputable and reliable men. 

In addition to what Ernest has said above, I 
would suggest that the great trouble in putting 
up honey in the manner mentioned is the can- 
dying of the liquid portion. Either only a little 
should be put on the market at a time, or some- 
thing should be done to prevent candying. The 
venders of this sort of liquid comb honey have 
excused themselves for using corn syrup, on the 
ground thatit was the only thing that would 
not candy. A. os os 


Low prices on dairy } products which have pre- 
vailed for several seasons, Says a correspondent 
of the American Agriculturist, have led many 
of the dairymen of Central New York to consid- 
er the question of engaging in some other 
branch of farming. The hue and cry is often 
raised against the low prices of honey, and of the 
unproftitableness of bee-keeping. If we glance 
about us we find that other el industries 
have similar grievances. As R. L. Taylor said, 
“Economy in honey We oh a is the sheet 
anchor of the apiarist’s hope.’”’ Economy in 
the production of all kinds of crops should be 
the watchword of all. If we can not force 
prices up, the only alternative is to force the 
cost of production down. 


ARTIFICIAL COMB HONEY. 

I AM sorry that so much space was taken on 
page 139 in regard to the payment of the $1000 
reward. The whole point of the matter is just 
this: Our card reads, **I will pay $1000 in cash 
to any person who will tell me where comb 
honey is manufactured,” ete. Now, the thing 
that was sent us was not comb honey at all. 
No man. woman, or child on the face of the 
earth would think of calling it comb honey, 
neither would the man who made it. if he would 
consider for a moment; therefore we have 
nothing to do with it, and there is nothing more 
to be said about it. You will remember the 
matter came up because so many were declar- 
ing that comb honey in the market was not 
made by the bees, but was manufactured. 
None has ever been produced. When anybody 
does find comb honey which he thinks was not 
made by the bees, we should be glad to hear 
from him. A. £3. 


THE OLD MISSION OF SANTA BARBARA, ETC. 

Asarule,our good people here have made 
very few mistakes in my absence; and even in 
my ‘fearfully bad writing on Notes of Travel I 
notice only two places that need correction. On 
page 135, toward the bottom of the second col- 
umn, we find this sentence: 

*[ dreamed of her nights, and while on the 
streets during the day. If any figure in the 
least resembled,” ete. 

It is true, that your humble servant has a 
very vivid imagination, but I fear he never yet 
got to dreaming on the streets in the daytime; 
therefore, when you read the above, please im- 
agine it punctuated as follows: 

*T dreamed of her nights; and while on the 
streets during the day, if any figure in the least 
resembled,” ete. 

In our last issue, page 171, near the top of the 
second column. read “Old Mission ” instead of 
“Old Museum.” In fact, the Old Mission would 


be a rather bad place for a museum, for no one 
of the outside world has for years been permit- 
ted to take even the smallest glimpse within 
that sacred walled garden. A See 
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HOME AGAIN. 

WE reached Medina March 5; and after meet- 
ing so many bee-keepers who had seen hard 
times on account of short crops, ete., you may 
be sure I felt a little surprised to see the Home 
of the Honey-bees booming in every depart- 
ment. Some way or other the boys had started up 
a bigger trade than we ever had _ before at this 
season of the year, and they had contrived so 
many short cuts in business that I have been 
rubbing my eyes, and staring around ever since. 
I hope the kind friends in Florida will overlook 
the fact that we gave them the“ go-by ” for the 
present. We saw so much in California, Arizo- 
na, New Mexico, ete., that we really felt as if 
we hadn't any enthusiasm left for any more 
wonderful things until we reached home and 
rested up a little. I had planned writing a 
great lot of letters to the kind friends who made 
our visit so pleasant; but, somehow, many 
things need my attention just now. Shorthand 
writers and typewriters are crowded to y eed 
utmost, and some sick besides, and so I fea 
that some of you will have to accept the Prine 
will for the deed. I want to tell you, however, 
that Sue and I talk of you by day and dream of 
you by night. But when she said, while we 
were in New Orleans, that she would rather 
see home again just then, than all else that 
this wide world has to offer, I uttered a devout 
amen, and we made a “ bee-line” for the dear 
old spot. As I dictate this I] can see from the 
window the men across the way filling the hot- 
beds and cold-frames with seeds and plants. 
and we are just going to havea lovely garden, 
even if I didn’t get on hand till Marek was al- 
most a fourth gone. i. 


STAKES” AND GOING TO NEW 
HONEY-FIELDS WITHOUT PROPER IN- 
VESTIGATION: THE FOLLY OF 
SUCH A COURSE. 

A FEW days ago a letter came from a corres- 
pondent who was influenced some time ago by 
a highly colored account that appeared in our 
columns in regard to an alfalfa-tield, and was 
greatly disappointed and chagrined by moving 
to that much-lauded country, to find that it 
would have been far better for him if he had 
stayed where he was. This same correspondent 
stated further that he sold his home, leased his 
other property for a term of years, and was 
compelled to accept his new quarters dt a great 
disadvantage to himself. The climate was in- 
sufferably hot, and not congenial to his health. 
Itis the height of folly. and a serious piece of 
business, to go to a new field without thorough 
investigation. A correspondent who has given 
a glowing account of some new field may be 
perfectly conscientious and honest in his state- 
ments: but he may be completely blinded with 
enthusiasm, and such things are possible. Any 
one who contemplates selling off his property 
and moving to a new field should first write to 
the postmaster for the names of old residents 
who may be in position to give him the infor- 
mation desired. He might then go himself. 
without his family. and look over the field, if 
the results of his inquiries so far justify it. 
Being on the ground himself, he is then in 
position to decide, without the enormous ex- 
pense of moving his whole family or selling all 
the property he has at home at a sacrifice. As 
editor of GLEANINGS we take the utmost pre- 
saution in having only fair, unbiased accounts 
of these new fields enter our columns. We 
should, manifestly, not be doing our duty if we 
inserted none of these accounts, for journals 
are intended to disseminate information; and 
the only thing is for editors and readers alike 
to go slow. 


“PULLING UP 
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HOW THE BEES ARE WINTERING AT THE HOME 
OF THE HONEY-BEES. 


LETTERS that are coming ia every day seem 
to show that bees are still wintering remarka- 
bly well. Those in our own apiary were never 
in better condition at this time of year, and we 
have had an unusually cold and severe winter. 
You will remember that, late last fall, we stated 
we were wintering colonies outdoors in various 
conditions—some of them with sealed covers, 
some with absorbing cushions, in large chaff 
hives, in the small one-story chaff hives, and 
still others in one-story single-walled hives, 
with an outside winter protecting-case. It is a 
little funny. but the colonies are all wintering 
equally well. Those in the large chaff hives 
are doing no better than those in the single- 
walled hives with protecting cases, with only a 
dead-air space, so called, between the two 
walls. It is funnier still, but the colonies hav- 

.ing absorbing cushions, and those having sealed 
covers, so far as we can examine the latter, are 
wintering just about alike. But this does not 
necessarily prove that absorbing cushions are 
equal to nA » “dd covers. Our winter has been re- 
markably cold and dry. But wait until we get 
a mild muggy winter, with the ground reeking 
with dampness, accompanied by frequent rains. 
It is then that the sealed covers would assert 
their superiority. Strange as it may appear, 
we have lost more colonies outdoors during 
semi-mild winters than during winters that 
were severely cold. We have wintered the bees 
nicely so far, and it only remains to be seen how 
well we shall spring them. 

“Oh, yes!” some one will ask; “why didn't 
you try wintering colonies outdoors in single- 
walled hives, along with the others, without 
any protection? Perhaps they would have 
wintered equally well with the rest. 


Oh, no! We tried that experiment last win- 
ter on 50 colonies, and lost them all. Those 
having We thought it 


Leaps all wintered. 
was useless to throw away any more colonies by 
trying them without protection. It does not pay. 
COST OF PRODUCING HONEY: GRADING HONEY. 

Fair and intelligent discussion. without acri- 
mony, aS we believe we have in this issue, 
brings out many valuable points. While some 
of the debaters, if we may call them such, have 
apparently stepped beyond the bounds of broth- 
erly kindness in their replies, yet we are very 
sure there is no ill feeling; and if their words 
were uttered in convention they would be light- 
ed up by many a comical twinkle of good na- 
ture. Quite by accident, the discussion in this 
issue as it appears on the first pages is handled 
by the giants in our pursuit—some of the first 
writers in all beedom. Unfortunately it is a 
little lopsided. leaving Mr. Doolittle all alone. 
We desire to have all discussion, so far as it 
may appear in GLEANINGS. well and evenly 
balanced; and although Mr. Doolittle is on 
t’other side of the fence to what we are. we have 
just learned that one of the “giants” in York 
State favors Mr. Doolittle’s side of the discus- 
sion, and we have therefore asked him to write 
an article for our next issue. We think we 
shall then have to declare the discussion for 
the present at an end; andin the meantime it 
would be pertinent for bee-keepers, who are in 
position to do so, to keep careful account, so far 
as they are able, of what it costs them to produce 
their crop of honey for the ensuing year. The 
discussion that we have already had on the 
subject will give plenty of material on which 
to work. 

The subject of grading honey seems to have 
received already its fair share of attention; 
and while there may be some points that will 
pass unnoticed we think best to declare this 
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discussion at an end for the present. The whole 
subject has been discussed thoroughly and in- 
telligently, and the only thing that remains 
now is for a national body of bee-keepers to 
agree upon and recommend @ system or systems 
of grading. It looks now as if it would be im- 
possible for all bee-keepers to agree upon any 
one schedule. As we intimated in our last is- 
sue, we may be obliged to have two and pos- 
sibly three systems of classification. In this 
event the bee-keepers of the East will have to 
formulate a set of rules that will be aeceptable 
to them: so also. in a similar way, the bee- 
keepers of the Mississippi Valley and Pacific 
Coast. It may appear that we are disposed to 
cut off discussions prematurely; but it is better 
to do so a little too soon than to let them go on 
issue after issue until everybody is tired and 
disgusted. There is plenty of other pabulum 
in the field yet, and we do not wish to wear out 
any one topic until it is threadbare, and thus 
defeat the object of real discussion. 

BEES STARVE. 

Wui.sk in California I found several apiaries 
where the bees were starving. One apiary be- 
longed to quite a young bee-keeper in his A BC 
class. As he wanted thore bees, he had been 
raising queens and making artificial swarms 
the fall before, until he had his colonies up to 
200 or 300 in number. As the bees fly almost 
every day in the year in that locality, he rather 
thought they were getting enough. But just 
before new honey should begin to come in he 
lost—how many colonies do you suppose, by 
starvation? Well, pretty nearly a hundred. 
Then when he went to feeding, either he did 
not feed enough or they got to robbing, until he 
was getting pretty nearly discouraged. Less 
than a mile away I visited another very pretty 
apiary where every thing was tidy and neat, 
and even a shade was made over the whole 
apiary, of stakes, poles, and brush. This 
shade is a necessity in hot climates, to keep the 
combs from melting down. They wished me to 
see whether foul brood was in their apiary or 
not. Well, I did not find foul brood, but I did 
find bees down on their backs. and giving their 
last kicks because of starvation. I told my 
good friend that, if he would give his bees a 
good big feed. and get them up into thrifty 
shape, | thought his foul brood would all dis- 
appear. Now, this brother has been investing 
money in queens that produce five-banded bees. 
and he wanted me to look at some of them. I 
told him I would much rather help him get 
some feeders. and feed every colony that needed 
it, before another half-hour had gone by. An- 
other friend told me that his bees were all right 
in December, but he hadn't looked at them 
since. This was in March. Now, it may do 
for a veteran to let his bees alone from Decem- 
ber till March: but where the weather is so 
warm that bees are flying almost every day, | 
think we had better look them over often, and 
be sure that they don’t starve, or even come 
pretty wear starving. Just think of the labor 
and pains required to make artificial swarms, 
getting each one with a good queen, the bees 

taught to protect their hive, and brood-rearing 
be going so as to give them sufficient force to 
live through the winter—and after this. kicking 
it all over by a little lack of attention! Some- 
times it needs only half a pound of honey to 
fetch them through: and if any of you are let- 
ting your bees starve while you are sending 
away for queens that produce five-banded bees, 
I hope you will turn over and do better. Unele 
Amos may come around when you don’t expect 
it, and tell it right out before all the world. 

Moral.— Be sure your bees are not starving. 
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BEST ON HZARTH+ 


ELEVEN YEARS 


Our strain of ITALIANS have reached 
the top. They are HUMMERS when you 
want bees for honey. Queens bred for 





business. Make arrangements to order | WITHOUT A 
now, to be delivered when wanted. | PARALLEL, AND 
BEE SUPPLIES AT WHOLESALE | THE STAND- 
AND RETAIL. | ARD IN EVERY 
For further information about bee- | CIVILIZED 
fixtures, send for circular. COUNTRY. 





tay NO NEiGe Hits, Mo. |» Singham & Hetherington 

Low. . 3 LL, 3 i 3 

Please mention this paper. Patent Uncapping-Knife, 
My Catalogue of APIARIAN SUPPLIES Standard Size. 


for 1892 is free; My Pamphlet, “HOW I | Bingham’s Patent Smokers, 


GEO. E. HILTON, Fremont, Mich. | Qoctor Smoker, 3% in., postpaid .. .$2.00 





> ton He we ie -15 
Please mention GLEANINGS. 2 13db- Larg os Hh is ie i 
Send for our | Extra (wide shield)2 ‘“ sg oo. Sa 
new price list | Plain(marrow “ )2 “ “4 ++ 2 
of Bee supplies | Little Wonder, = » as 
and Fruit pack- | Uncapping Knife..... .. ...... ...... 115 
ages. A liber-| Sent promptly on receipt of price. To 
discount al- | sell again, send for dozen and halt-dozen rates. 
epee Milledgeville, Ill., March 8, 1890. 
dress | Sirs:—Smokers received to-day, and count cor- 
ERLIN rectly. Am ready for orders. If others feel as I do 


rau BOX | your trade will boom. Truly, F.A. SNELL. 


co. 
aa ’ : Vermillion, 8. Dak., Feb. 17, 1890. 
me y ~ by wae | SuRs:—I consider your smokers the best made for 
ain. | any purpose. I have had 15 years’ experience with 
e | 300 or 400 swarms of bees, and know whereof I speak. 





. 1-6db 
(@ in responding to this advertisement mention GLEANINGS | Very truly, R. A. MORGAN. 
Sarahsville, Ohio, March 12, 1890. 


OSITIVELY by return mail I will ship war-|  grgs:—The smoker 1 have has done Al 
ranted purely mated Italian queens at $1 each; | ,; 9 5 
tested, $1.50; select tested, yellow to the tip, | since 1883. Yourstruly, DaNisL BROTHERS. 
guarantee salisfaction, and refer you to A. I. Send for descriptive circular and testimonials to 


Root, W. Z. Hutchinson, D. A. Jones, or my thou- 
sands of customers. | 4tfdb Bnrogam & Hergermoron, Abronia, Mich. 


4tfdb W. H. LAWS, Lavaca, Seb. Co., Ark. | In responding to this advertixement mention Gi.kaNINGS 


DOVETAILED HIVES, SIMPLICITY HIVEs, 


SECTIONS, EXTRACTORS, ETC. 
A FULL LINE OF 


BEE-KEEPERS’ SUPPLIES. 
60-PAGE CATALOGUE. Itfab 


J. M. JENKINS, WETUMPKA, ALABAMA. 


(2 ln responding to this advertisement mention GLEANINGS. 


PRAY YOUR FRUIT TREES : VINES 


army Frihsnd oot Bett Appion, Pears Cherie EY EXCELSIOR Surrire, 


PERFECT ER FRUI were Ot ave ss Ls ee coop eRice S. Getioare Gettereden. 
‘San oy at one n Pri — eee ae STAHL, Quincy, iis. 


24-10db sr ln responding to this advertisement meution GLEANINGS, 











‘ROOT’S GOODS FOR THE EAST. 


Bee-Keepers of the East should 
Bear In Mind that we have established at Syracuse an Eastern Branch 


where our Bee-keepers’ Supplies are kept for sale,and prompt shipment. You can save time 
and freight by ordering from our Eastern Branch. We have engaged Mr. F. A. Sal- 
isbury to take charge of this business, and he will treat you well. He will 


be pleased to send you a list of goods kept in stock. 


Address all orders, 


EASTERN BRANCH, F. A. SALISBURY, Agent, Syracuse, N. Y. 
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| TELL you what, Jones, Levering 
Bros, sell the best goods and at 
the lowest price of any one I've 
struck yet. The largest and best 
4 cauipped 


Bee - Hive Factory 


inthe West. The Dovetailed Hive 
and New Hoffman self - spacing 
Frame a specialty. Every thing 
used by practical bee-keepers at 
wholesale and retail. Send for their 
free eon om Price List, and 
save money. pply Dealers, send 
for their W huteetle List. Address 


VEERING BROS., 


Wiota, Cass Co., Iowa. 
Please mention this paper. 


Chea ein Yetie 


SWARMS of bees, mostly hybrids, a 
9! few blacks. All in the A. I. Root 
two-story chaff hives; plenty of honey, 
strong swarms, and splendid workers. 
$5.00 per stand. Have 9) section frames 
full of section boxes, with foundation, 
I think, more than one-half drawn out; 
50 empty frames all thrown in at the 
above price. For particulars call on or 
address 


L. D. NELSON, Cherokee, lowa.+ 


yieess mention this paper. 
PHILO’S AUTOMATIC 


SECTION FORMER AND GLUER. 


gy —T Fe 
SAME | OPERA- 
ALL you HAVE 
TO DO IS 
TO TURN THE 
ANK, 
AND THE. SEC- 
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6tfdb 
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THE WHOLE- 
SALE. 

ANY C “HILD( JAN 
DO IT. 
PRICE ONLY 

33 


Address 


E. W. PHILO. 
Halfmoon, 
N. Y. 








FOR SALE For May delivery, Italian and Hy- 
* brid Bees in light shipping-cases, 

8L. frames. Price, for Italians, $4.00; hybrids, $3.00 

each, free on board cars here. I guarantee safe de- 

livery. A. W. GARDNE 

5-8db Centerville, Mich. 

(Fin responding to this advertisement mention GLEANINGS, 


PERSONS WANTING - 
APIARIAN SUPPLIES. 


Would do well to send to W. E. CLARK, Oriskany, 
Oneida Co., N. Y. Send for illustrated price 
list. De ale ‘rs should send for Deal- 
ers’ list for Smokers. 

#7 In responding to this advertisement mention GLEANINGs. 


| DO NOT ADVERTISE — 


a specialty, but every mer found in APIARY. 
wax wanted. . E. LUKENS, 
67d 19 N. 2d et. Philadelphia, Pa. 
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STRAWBERRY WONDERS! 


OVNTON—700 bushels of berries to the acre. 

ERT SEEDLING —11360 quarts to the acre 
At the Geneva Experimenta! Station, in matted rows. The 
best Shipping and Selling Berries ever produced. 

oY wr N—50c per dozen; 82.00 per 100. 

ERT SEEDLINC—2%c per dozen; $1.25 per 100, post- 
paid wt mail. Also Jessie, Kentucky, and & other varie- 
ties. Two first are the best. Also 

TRUE BELCIAN HARES CHEAP. 


Address F. BOOMHOWER, Gallupville, N. Y. 











rn responding to luis wdvertioement Mention GLnANiINngs 


BEESWAX! | 


Foreign and domestic. Crude and refined. 
A stock constantly on hand. 
Write for prices, stating quantity wanted. 


/ECKERMANN & WILL, Syracuse, N. Y. 


 evshnond whan senesced to this advertisement mention GLEANINGS. 


| LOOK! HONEY- COMB FOUNDATION! LOOK! 


| FRIENDS, if you need foundation it will pay you 
| to purchase of us, as we have again purchased the 
| Very latest improved milly, and shall send none but 
the best foundation. We will allow 15% discount 
| until April 10th on all orders. Send stamp for free 
;Sumples. Address C.W.PHELPS&CO, 
74 PevirT St., BINGHAMTON, N. Y. 


| 6-1ldb 
| wn feepandina Le SUV OrE ere eention GLRANDNGS 


| 

| FOR SALE. 

| 20 Acres Land in Berkley Co., 
W. Va., 5 Miles West of Mar- 
tinsburg, ‘ounty Seat of Berkley. 


The following varieties of fruit upon it in full 
bearing are, [5 apple-trees, 130 grapevines, 20 cherry- 
trees. Buildings in good and substantial condition 
Dwelling-house, smoke-house, corn-crib, stable, and 
spring-house, with a never-failing spring of pure 
; water. Good location for bees or queen-rearing. 
| Price #00... Address 

WILL THATCHER, 
Martinsburg. Berkley Co., W. Va. 


Ple ase mention this paper. 


“150° ‘STRAWBERRY - PLANTS, 
Six choice varieties by mail, prepaid for 81. 00. 
|The Secrets of Suceess in the Growing of 
| Small Fruits, and catalogue of varieties describ- 
| ing above collection Free by mail. 
6-7d I, A. WOOLL, Elsie, Mich. 
Please mention this paper. 


ELLING OUT Our entire stock of Italian bees, 

all in chaff hives: $5.00 per swarm with hive in- 

} cluded. Hives and furniture for sale at half price. 

| Callin person, or send cash. Send letter to 
JARVIS T. MARBLE, 

24 New Boston Road, Fall River, 











| 6-Td 


} Mass. 


OR SALE. Tie apiary of Solomon Vrooman, 
| deceased, consisting of LU7 colonies, and all nee- 
| essary appliances. For many years the apiary of 
| John H. Martin, Hartford, Washington Co.  - 

| Address F. 8. ELDREDGE, No. Adams. 

| No.1) No. Church St. Berkshire Co., 


| 6-78d Please mention this paper. 


Mass. 


"OR SALE.—WARRANTED PURE-BRED PU- 
NIC QUEENS. No others near. Queens de- 
livered in June. Price #2.00 each: one-fourth off on 
| all orders With cash before April 15. Safe arrival 
| guaranteed. Alfalfa seed by mail, 35c per Lb. 
| FrRANK H. HOWARD, Box 55, Garden City, Kansas. 
6-7 


RevPc CAP and ‘BL ACK at ‘A EGGS 
FOR SALE BY 


FOR HATCHING, 
6tfdb E. P. Aldridge, Franklin, Ohio. 


oR SALE.—We omnes apiary in good lo- 
cation (Del. Co., N. Y.). Address 
' JOUN S. CALLBREATH, Monticello, N. Y. 
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Wants or Exchanje Department. | WANTED.—To ox 








Notices will be inserted under this head at one half our usu- 
al rates. All advertisements intended for this department | 
must not exceed five lines, ahd you must SAY you want your | 
adv’t in this as nt, or we will not be responsible for er- 
rors. You can 
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| 
| 
| 


ave the notice as many lines as you please; | 


but all over five lines will cost you according to our regular | . ‘ 
| use. EZRA A ‘Bakr, Dixon, Lee Co., Tl 


rates. This department is intended only for bona-fide ex- 
changes. Exchanges for cash or for price lists, or notices of 
fering articles for sale,can not be inserted under this head. 
For such our regular rates of 20 cts. a line will be charged, and 
they will be prt with the regular advertisements. We can not 
be responsible for dissatisfaction arising from the se “swaps.” 





W ANTED.—To trade a large lot of Heddon hives, 
nicely made and good as new; some with combs 

complete for honey, now or after crop of '92. Write 

for particulars. Address S. HALL, 

2t fdb South Cabot, Vt. 


\ ANTED. To exchange apiary of 75 eolonies, 
with every thing needed in the business, for 





land or other property or offers. 


Several valuable | 


town lots in live railroad town; no better location | 


for bees in Iowa or Wisconsin. Correspondence in 
vited. 5-6d B. F. Lirrie, Brush Creek, lowa. 


7 ANTED.—A Christian young man who has had 
W some experience in care of bees, to work in 
garden and orchard. State experience, and wages 
wanted. J 





To exchange 80 acres of good timber 


\ ANTED. 
Land close toa railroad, toa 


land for bees. 
good sawmill, and close to a good village. 
what kind of a hive bees arein. BERT HANDY, 
56d Richland Center, Wis. 


W- ANTED... _For 1892, as learners, two young men, 
brisk, honest, and te mperate. Can back in- 





struction by 35 years of active experience in apiary. | ties, my average production of comb honey from 


4-5-6 8S. I. FREEBORN, Richland Centre, Wis. 

Se. To exchange comb foundation for 
beeswax. C. W. PHELPS & Co., 

6-lldb 74 Petitt St., Binghamton, N. Y. 


\ }ANTED.—To exchange an apenas female En- 

glish mastiff, a good house dog, for modern im- 
proved bee-hives complete, or Cotswold or Shrop- 
shire ewes. AMOS GARRETT, Sugartown, Pa. 6d 


\ ANTED.—To exchange eggs of RK. C. Brown Leg- 
horns and Pe kin ducks, and Italian queens for 
foundation. J.T. VAN PETTEN, Linn, Kan. 6d 


YOR. “EXC H. ANGE. 7 vol’s of the Youths’ Com- 
panion, for the years 1882, *84, "85, Si, “88, "89, and 
‘90; 340 numbers, cost 12.25. Wanted, 2 colonies of 
bees. MORTEN HJERMSTAD, 
td Norseland, Nicollet Co., Minn. 
W? ANTED. To exchange a town lot in the thriv- 
ing city of Leroy, Fla., situated in the heart of 
the Orange belt of the State. for any thing useful 
on a farm or apiary. JENNIE ATCHLEY, 
6-Td Floyd, Hunt Co., Texas. 
\ 1 ANTED.. To exc hange job printing of any kind 
for black or Italian bees. A. D. ELLINGWooD, 
6-9db White Mountain Apiarist, Groverton, N. H. 


W ANTED.—To exchange bees or bee-supplies for 
pine lumber. eS quick. Address 
. F. Uae, Millersburg, Ohio. 


pro ed To exchange 


Odell typewriter for 
printing-press or offers. P.M., 


Rush River, Minn. 


yy Aen. To exchange a new foot-power saw 
for bees by the pound. W.S. Wriaurt, 
td Battle Creek, Mich. 


W ANTED.--A practical experienced bee-keeper to 
take charge of an apiary at Fort Collins, Col. 
Steady employment for any length of time to the 
right man. State experience aq wages wanted. 
bad Address WALT. HAWLEY, 
e-0 Col. Springs Garde ns, ¢ Gisasus Springs, Col. 


\ ANTED.—To exchange eggs for hatching for 
dry-bone mill, small foundation mill, or thin 


foundation. My stock of Light Brahmas, White P. 


Rocks, and Golden Wyandottes is as good as the 
best, D. F. LASHier, Hooper, N. Y. 


State | 





MAR. 15. 


To exchange or sell 1 air-brush, good 
2 Kodak camera. 
Jd.d. NoRRis, Anderson, Anderson Co., 8. C. 





\ WAN YTED. To exchange Exterminator spring- 

tooth harrows, new; made by Whipple Harrow 
Co.; or Smalley three-horse tread power, for sup- 
plies, bees, queens, honey, cash, or any thing I = 





W 7 ANTED. To exc hange greenhouse and bedding 
plants, for a Kodak, b-tlat cornet, or offers. 
JOHN MAsor, Cokeville, Pa. 
\ ANTED.—To exchange tested Italian queens for 
fox or coon he ae dog, either a pup or a 
. H. CAMPBELL, Madison, Ga. 
WISH to correspond with some one having Mul- 
borough raspberries for sale. R. ROBINSON, 
Laclede, Fayette Co., Tl. 


Solid GOLD 


Around the queen centers our future success in 
apiculture. A poor queen, like a poor horse, will 
die on our hands when most needed. Color in 





zr wn dog. 














r us | either case is immaterial, being simply a matter of 
H. Evans, Lewiston, Idaho. 5-6d | py 


| Italians which is not only the prettiest, but is also 


choice—my choice is the G. M. Doolittle strain of 


far in advance of all other strains, imported Ital- 
ians not excepted. 

Tam the owner of the best queens ever 
by Mr. Doolittle; and shall govern mysel 
ing to Nature's best way of rearing queens. 

Listen to what Mr. Doolittle says: ‘**‘ During the 
past sixteen years, these bees have been bred with 
great pains regarding their honey-gathering quali- 


roduced 
accord- 


each colony for that time having been about 80 Ibs. 
each year, While single colonies have given us as 
high us 298 to 3.9 pounds.” 

My capacity is about 300 nuclei, while my rates 
ure as follows: Virgin queen, 40 cts.; untested, $1.00; 


| tested, #2.00; select tested, $3.00; select tested breed- 


| at 25e each, ready for immediate delivery 
6d ' 6-7d W. H. HEASTMAN, Citra, Marion Cé., 


ing queen, #4.00. 

Special Offer. A select tested breeding queen 
will be given the one ordering the greatest number 
of queens during the month of Mar., Apr., May, or 
June. Orders muy be booked now, and the pay 
sent when - queens ure ready, 
td W. V. MOREHOUSBK, Lafayette, Ind. 


§@' In responding to this advertisement mention GLEANINGS 


EARLY QUEENS and BEES 
FROM THE SOUTH. 
M unte ssted queen, April, #1. 00; Muy, $1.00 
2.78 5: 2.50 
a |C* 1,50 
. Sl ae 4.00 
Be st Select Tested rm breeding, $3.00. 
Two-frame nuclei, with any queen, $1.50 each extra. 
Safe arrival 7 ed. 1 a rates to deale.s. 
ELLISO 6-7-8d 
catchall Santee Co., S.C. 


Please mention this paper 


C. W. Phelps & Co’s Foundation Factory. 


SEE cate =i IN ANOTHER COLUMN. 
4 Petitt St., Binghamton, N. Y. 


EE-HIVES and Supplies. Send for catalogue 
free. Address SAMUEL JONES, Highland 
Park College, Des Moines, lowa. 6-7d 


/W/LL SELL 


a setting of 13 eggs, BARRED PLYMOUTH RoOcK 
chickens, for #100. DANIEL BEISHLINE, 
6d Bradshaw, York Co., Neb. 


1 tested 


6-lldb 








Black and Hybrid Queens For Sale. 


TL have 50 good hybrids and black queens for sale 





Florida. 
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Great Crash in Prices! Bee-Keepers’ 
CES Supplies. 


discount from 
former prices. My 

HIVES, HONEY - CASES, SECTIONS, 
AND FRAMES. 


40-page catalogue 
for 1892 gives rea- 

We are the only concern in Southern Califor- 
nia who make a 


sons. I offer a 
SPECIALTY OF BEE-KEEPERS’ MATERIAL. 
and packed up 


new-style chaff 
in small space. Agents for the white basswood 1-lb. sections. 


hive at one-half 
the cost of other 
It can be used Send for catalogue and price list. 
on any hive (see 


styles, and just as 
cut). Don’t fail OCEANSIDE MILL CO., 


good. This hive 
to get my 32d 


can be taken apart 

almost instantly, 

annual price list. I mean business, and am bound Oceanside, Cal. 

to sell as good as the best, and at equally low prices. sarin responding to this adverti «ment mention GLEANINGS 
Address WM. W. CARY, 











6tfdb COLERAINE, Mass. =) COLONIES tees f« » $75.00; painted D. hives, 
Please mention this paper. | every thing first-class, May to June. 
AS gg Sep eS - Tar NS 6d JNO. C. CAPEH ART, St. Albans, W. Va. 


FRIENDS, LISTEN, Free: Free: Free: 


My new price list of Pure Italian Bees and Queens. 
Jennie Atchley has wi bought a lot of black White and Brown Leghorn Chickens, and White and 
and hybrid bees, and will sell you same by the Brown Ferrets. N. A. KNAPP. 
pound, at $1.50; five or more pounds, $1.25. Queens Rochester, Lorain Co., Ohio. 
out of same, 30 and 50c each. Safe arrival guaran- Please mention this paper. 
teed. Express on a pound to St. Louis, 15 cts. 


cent aherte tlie arc, ITALIAN QUEENS. 


Td Floyd, Hunt (o., Texas. Untested, $1; 6 for %. Tested, $1.50; 6 for #7. 
Please mention this paper. ean ial terms for large orders. 


H. FITZ HART, 


CONTROL YOUR SWARMS | "i 6tfdb Avery. Iberia Parish, La. 
(# Please mention GLEANINGS. 
N.D. WEST'S SPIRAL WIRE QUEEN - CELL PRO 
TECTORS AND CAGES. MINNESOTA AHEAD, WHY? 

N. D. West’s Spiral Wire pat 2s = : 

ueen-Cell Protectors will OEC-15. $1. \\geess = Because in consequence of her pine forests lumber 
} it, and you can RE-———-—-=> | ischeap. That’s the reason Erkel sells hives cheaper 
QUEEN your apiary during & | than any one else in Amerie... Only think, single- 
the swarming season. Pro- | story hives from 35c¢ up; two-story hives from 7c 
nounced the Best by such | up. Other supplies cheap. Send for catalogue. 
men as CAptT. J. E. Hetra- 6tfdb F.C. ERKEL, Le Sueur, Minn. 
ERINGTON, Cherry Valley, Please mention this paper. 


N.Y.; P. H. ELwoop, Stark- 3 
ville, N. Y., and others. fj BEES BY THE POUND 
Cell- Protectors, #3.00 ITALIAN QUEENS. ALSO A SELECT LINE oF 9 
100, or 12 for 6ve, by mail. ; Cue, —- per 100, or 12 ALIAN QUEENS. A - 

for $1.00, by mail. Samples of both, with circular | ws. 

explaining, 25 cts. The cages ure used for hate hing BEE KEEPERS SUPPLIES 
queens in any hive, and are the Best Bee-Escape in Send for price List to 














“Ci 





use, Address Quiver Fostex, Mt. Vernon, Linn Co., Iowa. 
N. D. WEST, Middleburgh, Schoharie Co., N.Y. | stfab Please mention this paper 
Please mention this paper, eee 7 ~ oj jie FOR SALE CHEAP. = 
Call a Ty Chicken Busi- 
A POULTRY wess.vand How to Make 1 90 HIVES OF ITALIAN BEES. 
er eet: on, a about it.) sddeces E. S. HUBBELL 

Book — "hie ar ee ae ot pry Torrington, Litchfield Co., Conn. 

lustrated circular free, giving particu- . " a age i alianize 
lars about the book, and prices of pure-bred fowls —, ey slip hewn colonies of Italianized 
and eggs for sale by the author. 4tfdb sie I ‘ion. y: MARKs, Newburg, Obio. 


H. B. CEER, Nashville, Tenn. 


tt tna» ene mention (LEANINGS. C. W, Phelps & Co’s Foundation Factory. 
Maple Syrup For Sale in 1-Gallon Cans. SEE ADVERTISEMENT IN ANOTHE? COLUM. 


J, 
1 can, $1.10; 5, 85.007 10, $9.50; 20 or more, 9) cts. _ “4 Petitt 8 Ss Binghamton, N. Y. 


each, boxed and delivered, F. O. B. Satisfaction 


guaranteed. F.W. DEAN, New Milford, Pa. 6-7d VIO L | N S Muay GHEISS thio” 











"Ganon ae, and you my catalogue of Wash: “thee 
ueen es, and Su i hea 4tfdl 
ae HAS. H. eres Steeleville, il. LOF AL WINDS. MANDOLINS 








If you would like to see 


F oundation, Wholesale and Retail. "eens 


can be made, send for 
free samples. Special prices fo dealers on emer and Sections, ete. 
Free price list of everything el in ihe apiary. 6tfdb ear Detroit.) 


M. H. HUNT. Bell Seonete, Mich. 
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| TAKE NOTICE! 


BEFORE placing your orders for SUPPLIES, write 

for prices on One-Piece Basswood Sections, Bee- 

Hives, Shipping-Crates, Frames, Foundation, Smo- 

kers, etc. PAGE & KEITH, 

14tidb New London, Wis. 
Please mention this paper. 


SECTIONS. 


$2.50 to $3.50 per MN. Bee-Hives and Fix- 
tures cheap. NOVELTY CO., 
6tfdb Rock Falls, tilinols. 


Glu responding to this advertisement mention GLEANING 





GLEANINGS IN BEE CULTURE. 


EARLY QUEENS FROM TEXAS. | 


MaR. 15. 


Bee - Keepers’ « Supplies. 


We are prepared to furnish bee-keepers with au 

pee promptly and at lowest rates. Estimates glad 

urnished, an) correspondence solicited. Our g 
are all first-class in quality and workmanship. Cat- 
alogue sent free. Reference, First Nationa ‘Bank, 
Sterling, Ill. Address 1-24db 

WM. McCUNE & CO., 
Sterling, Illinois. 
(Zn responding to this adverti-ement mention GLEANINGS 


C. W. Phelps & Co’s Foundation Factory, 


SEE ADVERTISEMENT IN ANOTHER COLUMN. 
74 Petitt St., Binghamton, n. 








From my choice 3 or 5 banded stock. My bees are | $472 MONEY.—Send to J. P. H. Brown, Augus- 


very gentle, good workers, and beautiful. Safe ar- | 
rival and satisfaction guaranteed. One untested 
ueen, March and April, $1.50; May, $1.00; later, 
rders booked now; money sent when queens are 
Send for price list. 
. D. Givens, Lisbon, Téa. 


P lease mention this paper. | 


wanted. 





Colonies of Bees Devot-. 
we to Queen-Rearing. 


Write for prices on large quantities. 


TWO ussiens SNOW - WHITE SECTIONS. 


Write for prices on large quantities. 


Send for our 24-Page Catalogue of Dovetailed | 


Hives. Smokers, Extractors, Etc. 


LEAHY M’F’G CO., Higginsville, Missouri. 


Please mention this } paper r. 5tfdb 


Bees For Sale. 
COLONIES, 
NUCLEI, 
AND QUEENS, 


at living rates. Send for 
circular and price list to 


¢. C. VAUGHN & CO., 
Columbia. Tenn. 





i, We 
Ad A 


In writing to advertisers please mention this paper. 


TMPORTED ITALIAN 





5-10db 


QUEENS, $3.50, 
— ae. 
. FRAZIER, 


June Ist. 


ttfd Atlantic, Iowa. 


{| HURRAH FOR THE GRAY CARNIOLANS | 


Bee-keepers, if you want arace of bees that will 
just pile in the honey, get the gray (only pure) Car- 
niolans. For instance, here is a report of one of 
our apiaries of 59 colonies for the season of 1891 : 
Honey crop, 7000 Ibs. Yield of best colony, 230 Ibs. 
Increase by natural swarming, 15 colonies. For 
further information write for circular and price 
list. F. A. LocKHART & Co., Lake George, N. Y. 


Please mention this pape r. 

Ni PPL IE S Lonusteath Rewhives. and | 
every thing 
* bee yard; 30-page catalogue 
bb hh et Sad OF * BUSY ES,” a 
: book telling how to manage them,10 cents in 
a WALTER S. POUDER, 5-12db 

175 E. Wacwurt Sr., (NDIANAPOLIS, /ND. 
4 vin responding to this advertisement mention GLEANINGS 


y B AMERICAN L 
i 32 pages—$1.00 a year—Sample Free. 
& The oldest, largest and cheapest Weekly bee-paper 


THOMAS G. NEWMAN & SON, 
CHICAGO, ILL. 

















| 


| 


ta, Georgia, for his price list of supplies. riot 


and foundation at wholesale rates. 


TTALIGN QUEENS FOR SALE. 


| The finest honey-gatherers in the land. Tested, 
$1.50 each. Select tested, $2.00 each. Untested, $1.00 





| each, or $9.00 per doz. Queens ready to ship by April 


first. I guarantee safe arrival and satisfaction, by 


mail. Orders booked now and pay when you want 
queens. J.W. TAYLOR, 
: 4tfdb Ozan, Ark 


needed in the | 





» responding to this advertisement mention GLEAaiAGs, 





350 Colonies 
2" Send for price list. 
E. T. FLANAGAN, 
BELLEVILLE, ILL. 


1,000,000 Sections, 
Win responding to this advertisement mention GLEANINGS, 





Foundation, &c. 











Hatch Chickens * Steam. 
IMPROVED D EXCELSIOR Ul \CUBATOR 
wig yee pin sneoeaatel Sel/-Regulating 

ny Guaran‘ percents 
Send 6c. for pi te a “ne yo 


4 in responding to this advertisement mention GLEANINGS 


UTOM ATIC COMB 
FOUNDATION MILLS. 
2-Tdb —MADE BY— 


W. C. PELHAM, Maysville, Kentucky. 


Please mention this paper. 





gOLDRN, UNTESTED _SvEENS. $1 0 09 
EARLY %% rate. GENTLE. 


for business. Ready ot March 24, Ristine ame 

for prices. Fine tested, raised last year, $1.50 to 

$2.00. A few breeders, Italian or Golden, $88 to 85. 
J. B. CASE, Port Orange, Vol. Co., Fila. 


Please mention this paper. ae 


Westen Bee-Keepers’ Supply House 


8 1 at Des Moines 





tractors, 8m: 


apse 


ene? er of ent. 


tend pbgtest. 
Basie DES MOINES, 10Wa 


in writing to advertisers please mention this paper. 





Bee" Journal, a 
Saleang Bet 


4tfdb 
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CALVANIZED WIRE : 
Poultry Netting and Fencing. 


as ee a. a 2s” Ey 


A s a 
’ a Z 











®:Chis shows ACTUAL SIZE 
mesh of 2-inch No. 19 net- 
ting, the kind commonly 
used for poultry fence. Cut 
shows the wire a little heav- 
ier than actual size. 







Thus being 


vages. 





All the netting and tenecing 
sold by us is of the celebrated 
“G.& B. "brand. We guaran. 
tee this to be the best in the 
market, and our prices as low 
as the lowest. Dealers will do 
well to write for prices before 
ordering elsewhere. 

A FEW OF ITS MANY ADVANTAGES. 


It is the cheapest, costing less than 75 cts. per rod 
for posts, staples, and all. It will last a lifetime, 
and never needs repairing, because it can’t get out 
of order. Being galvanized after it is woven, it will 


never rust. 


Narn 


is easily putup and taken down. Ernest hasa 
sae fastened to ight stakes, which he has taken 
down and set up again in a different location in 15 
minutes when the ground was soft. I 
blown down, as the wind goes right throughit. On 
this account you don’t need very heavy posts where 
the fence is used for poultry only. It does not keep 





out the light and fresh air, s0 needful! to poultry. | 
It is neat and ornamental, and always looks well if | 


erly put up. It is so invisible that fowls can 
son gee the ton and will not fly over. You can see 
inside as well as if there were no fence at all. 
HOW TO PUT IT UP. 

About one pound of staples is needed for a roll 
of netting. The posts to hold it should not be more 
than 10 feet apart, and they should be set in the 
ground at least2 ft. for a permanent fence. In 
putting it on the posts, draw the top selvage 
tight, and fasten securely with the staples, and aft- 
erward draw the bottom down and fasten that. 
You can put a board a foot wide along the bottom, 
if you choose. This will prevent small chickens 
from getting through, and makes the fence one 
foot higher. If you want to make division fences, 
80 as to keep different breeds from the same yard, 
it is better to have a board at the bottom at least 


Send all Orders to 


The Best Quality on the Market, at Prices as Low as the Lowest. 







ALL “G. & B.” NETTING 
2-in. mesh No. 19, and 2-in. No. 18 
IS WOVEN WITH 
Three-Strand Twisted Selvages, 
rendered 
STRONGER THAN ALL OTHER BRANDS 
which have only two-strand sel- 
It is also full standard 
gauge, while some netting in 
the market is made of No. 

19%, and branded 19. 


No 
It can not be | Me-h. Wire 





LZZLALZ-_Z-_D-_” oo 





A 16-page illustrated cata- 
logue of netting and fencing 
will be mailed free on appli- 
eation. This gives cut and 
prices of the different sizes, 
and explains how used.ig ss 












A 







much 


COTTAGE LAWN AND GARDEN 
FENCING makes the most at- 
tractive and best fence. The 
WORLD’S WEB-WIRE FENCING (4-in. 
mesh) makes the best farm 
fence. Both are inexpensive. 
See catalog mentioned above 
for description and price. 


| one foot wide, so the fowls can not be gossiping 
through the wire, and pecking at one another. 
You wil: notice that one roll makes a yard nearly 40 
feet square, and this is plenty large enough for 20 
or 30 fowls. 


We give below a list of the different sizes of mesh 
wire, and widths that we can promptly furnish. 

The list proce per square foot is carried out in the 
second last column, and the discount in less than 
5-roll lots is given below the table. For 5 or more 
rolis, 5% extra; 10 or more rolls, 10% extra may be 
deducted, and please remember that 70% and 10% 
does not make 80%, but only 73%. As some do not 
seem to understand discounting we have carried’out 
in the last column the net price of a full roll 4 feet 
wide, 150 feet long. To get the price of a roll 2 feet 
wide take half this price; 3 ft. wide ¥% of it and in 
like manner for other widths. For 5 rolls ded set5% 
10 rolls 10%. Weship from New York, Chicago, or 
jrom here, with other goods. If you order netting 
alone it will usually go for less freight charges from 
New York or Chicago, because rates can be obtained 
from those points when they can not from here. 
We keep in stock only the 2-in., No. 19 wire, 4 ft. 
wide, and all other widths, weights, ete., will have 
to go from one of the two other places mentioned. 


Three-fourths-inch galvanized staples, for putting 
up the netting, 20c per lb. It takes | lb. per roll. 
| PRICE LIST “*G. & B.”” GALVANIZED WIRE NETTING. 








Net Price 

Stock Widths List. 48 in. roll 

3in. | 14 | 24, 30, 36, 42, 48in........ |64esqft $13 18 
3 ** | 16 | 24, 30, 36, 42, 48 in....:... | @a 7 88 
oe $a 30, 36, 42, 48in..... .. | 2 - 4 TF 
2 * | 15 | 2, 30, 36, 42, 48in........ i: * 13 06 
2 * | 16| 24, 30, 36, 42, 48,60,72in..|] 5y “* 9 45 
2 * | 17 | 24, 30, 36, 42, 48,60, 72in.. 4% a 7 65 
2 * |18| Poultry 12, 18, 24, 30, 36, 3% oe 5 85 
2 * 119| Sizes, 42, 48, 54.60,72in| 2% * 4 50 
2 ** | 20| 12, 18, 24, 30,36, 42, 48, 60,72 | 2 ve 3 60 
1%** | 18 | 24,30,36, 42, 48, 60,72in .. 4% = 8 IC 
1** | 19 | 12,18, 24, 30, 36, 42, 48, 60,72 3% = 6 30 
1%“ | 19 | 12, 24,30, 36, 42, 48,60,72in | 5% ‘ 9 90 
1 * | 18 | 24,30, 36, 42,48 in......... Sy.“ 14 85 
1 “ | 19 | 24, 30, 36, 42,48in......... 7 val 12 60 
1 * | 20| 12, 18,24, 30, 36, 42,48in..| 6 “ 10 80 
% ** | 19 | 24, 30,36, 42,48 in ........ ie aes 19 35 
% “* | 20| 6,12, 18, 24, 30, 36,42,48in | 9 :f 16 20 


Put up in bales 150 ft. long. Discount on ful! bales 
3 in. mesh, 65%; all the rest, 70%. Cut bales, 50%. 

These discounts apply only to the list price in sec- 
ond last column and not to the net price in last col- 
umn. 


A. I. ROOT. Medina.cohio. 
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GLEA 
BEST GOODS. LOWEST PRICES. 
LARGEST MANUFACTURERS. 


Publishers of 
we wnat. SUPPLIES 
BEE-KEEPER, 2 


A 24-page monthly, 50 cents a year. 


FOR BKHGINNARS. 


NINGS IN BEE CULTURE. 





Sample copy and Large Illustrated CATALOGUE and Price List--1892--Free. Address 


The W. T. FALCONER MANPF’G CO., 


Jamestown, N. Y. 


PPL 


Wholesale price list to Dealers, on application. 
} 
Please mention this paper. 


1852 REDUCTION ON THE PRICE OF 1892 


LANGSTROTH ON THE HOWEY-BEE, zens. 


PRICE BY MAIL, $1.40; BY EXPRESS OR FREICHT WITH OTHER COODS, $1.25. 


By its copious indexes, by its arrangement in numbered paragraphs, including reference numbers on any 
question in bee culture, any information can be instantly found. This book is the most com- 
plete treatise on bee-keeping yet published. A FRENCH EDITION JUST ISSUED. 


~7e DADANT’S COMB FOUNDATION, 


More than Ever. Better than ever. Wholesale and Retail. 
HALF A MILLION LBS. SOLD IN THIRTEEN YEARS. OVER $200,000 IN VALUE. 














It is kept for sale by Messrs. T.G. Newman & Son, ‘He ights, oO ; Jas. Reynolds, Poughkeepsie, N. Y.; 
Chicago, Tis C. ¥. Muth, Cincinnati, O.; Jas. Hed- L. Hanssen, Davenport, la.; C. Theilman, Theilman- 
don, Dowagiac, Mich.; O. G. Collier, F: lirbury, Neb; ton, Minn.;G K Hubbard, Fort _ Wayne, Iad.;3-T. H. 
G. L. Tinker, New Philadelphia, O.; E. Kretclimer, Strickler, Suiomwon City, Kan E. C. Eaglesfield, 
Red Ouk, Ia.; P. L. Viallon, Bayou Goula, La.; Jos Berlin, Wis.; Walter &. Pouder * Indianapolis, Ind.; 
Nysewander, Des Moines, Ia.; C. H. Green, Wau- | Martin & Co, 114115th St, Denver, Col.: 1. D. Lewis 
kesha, Wis.; G. 3. Lewis & Co., Watertown, Wis.; J. | & Son, Hiawatha, Kan.; F.C. Erkel, Le Sueur, Minn.; 
H. M. Cook, 78 Barclay St., N Y.: Oliver Foster, Mt. | Mrs. J.N. Heater, Columbus, Neb.; Buckeye Bee 
Vernon, la.; C. Hertel, Freeburg, Ill.; E. T. Ab- | Supply Co., New Carlisle, 0.; Levering Bros., Wiota, 
bott, St. Joseph, Mo.; E. Lovett, San Diego, Ia.; G. Dittmer, Augusta, Wis.; John Rey, East 
Cal.y. E. Le. Goold & Co., Brantiord, Ont., Saginaw, Mich, D. 8. Jenkins, New Whatcom, 
Can.: Page & Keith, New London, Wis.;J.Stauffer& Washington, J. W. Bittenbender, Knoxville, Ma- 
Sou, Nappanee, Ind., Berlin Fruit- box Co., Berlin | rion Co., lowa, and numerous other dealers 

Itis the Best, and guaranteed every inch equal tosample. All dealers who have tried it have increased 

their trade every year 


SAMPLES, CATALOCUE, FREE TO ALL. SEND YOUR ADDRESS. 


We also make a specialty of cotton and silk tulle of very best grade for bee-veils. ve mavely A. I. Root 
and others, 7000 YARDS JUST RECEIVED. PRICES VERY LOW. SAMPLES F 


Smokers, Honey Sections, Extractors, Tin Pails for Honey, Etc. Proncaniiony to Beginners with 
Circular, Free. 


CHAS. DADANT & SON, Hamilton, Hancock Co., Ill. 


Please mention this paper. 

















